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THE SAN JUAN DIFFICULTY. 


HE recent rumor that Great Brit- 
ain was willing to concede to, the 
United States the sovereignty of the 
island of San, Juan, has again attracted 
attention to the disputed boundary line 
of our northwest coast. As only frag- 
mentary items concerning this difficulty 
have been published, it may be interest- 
ing to give a brief history of an occur- 
rence which came near involving two 
great nations in war. 

The island of San Juan has always 
been claimed to be a portion of Wash- 
ington Territory, but on the thirteenth 
day of December, 1853, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s steamer Beaver landed a 
flock of sheep on it under the charge of 
Mr. Griffin, then aclerk in their employ, 
and took possession of it. I. N. Ebey, 
the American collector of customs of 
Puget Sound, notified Governor Doug- 
lass of Vancouver’s Island, who was 
also the head of the Hudson Bay 
Company west of the Rocky Mountains, 
that the sheep were liable to seizure 
for being brought within his district 


without paying duty, whereupon the 
Governor claimed it as British soil, and 
extended the English laws over it by 
appointing Mr. Griffin an English mag- 
istrate. The collector was without 
means of enforcing the payment of the 
duties, as there was at that time no rev- 
enue cutter on the Sound ; all, therefore, 
that he could do, was to protest against 
this action of the British Governor. 
He also warned him that eventually 
this unjustifiable intrusion would have 
to be accounted for. An American in- 
spector of customs was placed on the 
island, and he was directed to keep an 
account of all goods landed by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Ip 1855 the 
Sheriff of Whatcom County, of Wash- 
ington Territory, which embraced the 
island within its boundaries, by or- 
der of the county authorities, seized 
some thirty odd sheep on San Juan 
belonging to the Company’s farm, and 
in pursuance of law sold them to the 
highest bidder for the payment of taxes 
due the county. This seizure caused 
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some little excitement among the Colo- 
nial authorities of Vancouver, and re- 
sulted in a claim made through the Brit- 
ish Minister, of fifteen thousand dollars 
against the United States. The real 
value of the sheep was but a few hun- 
dred dollars. It is now, with other 
claims of the Company, before a com- 
mission at Washington. The assess- 
ments were regularly kept up till 1859, 
though no further attempt was made at 
their forcible collection. In that year 
ther€ were about 5,000 sheep on the 
island, with a few head of cattle, the 
property of the Company, which had also 
about eighty acres of land fenced and 
under cultivation. There were attached 
to the Hudson Bay Company’s station 
besides Mr. Griffin, eighteen servants, of 
whom only three were whites, and they 
were naturalized American citizens, and 
exercised their rights at the Territorial 
election held in July of that year. Nei- 
ther up to that time nor since has there 
been an English settler on the island. 
At that period there were some thirty 
American settlers on San Juan, and a 
voting precinct was established for their 
convenience. The request was made 
by them to General Harney in the 
month of May to give them a small 
force, say a detachment of twenty men ; 
that this would give them a feeling of 
security, and relieve them from contin- 
ued apprehension, which was equally as 
bad as actual danger, and which had 
prevented the settlement of San Juan 
and the adjdining islands for years—this 
being the "stopping - place or point of 
departure, whence the northern ma- 
rauding Indians issued to commit their 
depredations. Several murders had 
been committed in the neighborhood, 
some of them quite recently, and they 
claimed that protection which citizens 
had a right to demand of their Govern- 
ment. The General was urgentiy asked 
to visit the island, to view its resources 
and its advantageous position. He did 
so, a few weeks later, on his inspecting 
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tour of the military posts on Puget 
Sound, after his return from a visit to 
Vancouver’s Island. In accordance 
with their request General Harney 
placed upon the island a company of 
the Ninth United States Infantry, com- 
manded by Captain George E. Pickett. 
Just previous to the arrival of the mili- 
tary, who only numbered about sixty 
men, the General was informed by a 
written communication from the set- 
tlers, that it was confidently expected 
one of their number would be arrested 
by the English authorities. As law- 
abiding citizens they were quite willing 
to submit to the laws of their own coun- 
try, but they were not willing to be 
dragged before English tribunals for 
imaginary offences, more particularly 
when it was suspected to be a trick to 
show that the latter exercised as well 
as claimed jurisdiction over San Juan 
Island. Troops had previously been 
sent there in small detachments to in- 
quire into outrages committed. What 
was asked was permanerft protection, 
and not an occasional visit of an inade- 
quate force at long intervening periods. 
Not the most remote idea was enter- 
tained by the settlers that the thus 
affording them the protection to which 
they were entitled was to be made the 
excuse for the excitement so very un- 
necessarily created by the indiscreet 
action and demonstration made by Gov- 
ernor Douglass. They the less appre- 
hended it, because those of their own 
number who had been thrown most in 
contact with the Colonial authorities 
were convinced that the English them- 
selves did not conscientiously believe 
they had any legitimate right whatever 
to the island. It had simply been lo- 
cated upon by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany to give to a shadowy claim the 
substance of an occupation, hoping that 
they would be left undisturbed in pos- 
session long enough to dignify the pre- 
tence into something like a right—a 
mere stroke of Colonial policy, perhaps 
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successful from its very audacity. By 
claiming all the islands to the Rosa- 
rio Straits, rather than have any diffi- 
culty—and we were to be compelled 
to believe if possible we were on the 
verge of it—a compromise would be 
effected by the adoption, as a boun- 
dary, of Washington Channel, a narrow 
strait between the islands of San Juan 
and Lopez, in some parts hardly a 
quarter of a mile across. They would 
thus obtain the most valuable of the 
islands. These are known to have 
been their hopes and expectations ever 
since they took the bold step of occupy- 
ing San Juan. 

The same day that Captain Pickett 
landed, the Saf¢ed/ite,a British man-of- 
war, steamed into the harbor of San 
Juan and landed Major John De Courcy 
as the English stipendiary magistrate. 
This was particularly significant, as at 
the time the ship left Victoria it was not 
known that there were any American 
troops on the island, or to be placed 
there ; Captain Prevost, the commander 
of the Sate//ite, stated that it was not 
even known at Victoria, that such a 
movement was contemplated. He had 
come over by direction of the Colonial 
Governor to install the English magis- 
trate in his position as the civil official 
of the island. Though apparently a lit- 
tle taken by surprise, neither the cap- 
tain nor his officers evinced any feeling 
in the matter; the general opinion 
among them seemed to be that Harney 
had checkmated Douglass. It was not 
looked upon as an outrage or an inva- 
sion of English soil, as the most if not 
all of the officers of the Satellite had 
freely expressed the opinion that event- 
ually it must be given up to the Amer- 
icans. 

It was reported inthe London 7imes, 
which contained many erroneous state- 
ments of the San Juan difficulty, that 
an American magistrate accompanied 
Captain Pickett in order to make the 
occupation complete by both the mili- 
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tary and civil authorities. This was not 
the fact; no American magistrate, or 
any other civilian whatever, accompa- 
nied Captain Pickett. H. R. Crosby, 
the Justice of Whatcom County, arrived 
at San Juan the next day in the steamer 
Constitution. He came merely for a 
temporary visit, but finding there was 
an English official claiming to be the 
civil authority on the island, he remained 
as such on the part of the United 
States. He did so in accordance with 
his own judgment of what was his duty 
in the premises, informing the English 
magistrate that while he could not for 
a moment acknowledge that he (De 
Courcy) had any right whatever to exer- 
cise magisterial functions on the island, 
and the attempt to execute any process he 
might issue would be at once promptly 
met, yet he felt sure that taking into 
consideration the disastrous consequen- 
ces that might ensue by a collision on 
the part of the civil authority, he (De 
Courcy) would do whatever lay in his 
power to avoid so deplorable a result. 
It may be seen how easily this might 
have been brought about, as by direction 
of Governor Douglass, the British na- 
val forces were to obey any command 
or requisition that the English magis- 
trate might make upon them for assist- 
ance. 

Major De Courcy realized the respon- 
sibility of his position and acted through- 
out the whole difficulty with a discretion 
and good feeling which tended very much 
to preserve peace and quiet. That he 
was appointed for the express purpose of 
enforcing the laws of Great Britain on 
the island is beyond doubt. His com- 
mission antedated the arrival of the 
troops, and he was notified that he was 
to be appointed nearly a month previous. 

Mr. Dallas, one of the Directors of 
the Hudson Bay Company, was in- 
formed, while on a visit to San Juan, 
that a pig belonging to the Company 
had been killed by an American settler 
named Cutler. <A rash, indiscreet man, 
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with a petulant temper, he rode at once 
to the farm-house of Cutler, and asked 
him in a very insulting manner how he 
dared to touch any property belonging 
to the Company? that he would have 
him arrested and taken to Victoria for 
trial, and would teach the squatters on 
the island a lesson they had been need- 
ing for a long time. The settler, an old 
California miner, and a man of intelli- 
gence, waited until Dallas paused a mo- 
ment in his torrent of abuse, when he 
very sarcastically replied: “ Don’t you 
think it would be just as well for you 
to inquire into the facts cf the case be- 
fore you come out here and make such 
an exhibition of yourself? I have not 
done any wrong, and if I have, I am 
willing to rectify it. This morning, I 
found a pig in my garden, rooting up my 
vegetables ; the same animal had both- 
ered me frequently before, and I had driv- 
en him several times a long distance away 
from my place, but it seemed as if I 
never could get rid of him. Ina mo- 
ment of anger I seized my gun and shot 
him. I could have easily hauled him 
out of the way, and nobody would have 
known anything about it, but instead of 
that I went at once to Mr. Griffin and 
told him of it, and asked him what he 
thought the pig was worth, as I was 
ready and willing to pay any reasonable 
sum. I don’t think even you Britishers 
can make any great crime out of that. 
As for my being a squatter, you might 
as well stop that sort of talk. I have 
taken up one hundred and sixty acres 
of land in conformity with the land laws 
of the United States, and propose to 
stay here and cultivate it until I find out 
this is not American soil; and as for 
being arrested and going to Victoria, 
you take my advice and don’t try that 
game; you might be like the pig and 
lose your bacon.” 

Dallas left in high dudgeon, with a 
threat that he would carry out his inten- 
tion of arresting Cutler. Immediately 
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Juan, the appointment of a magistrate 
for the island was determined’ on, and 
Mr. Griffin was directed to lodge a com- 
plaint against the party referred to, 
not only on the ground of the killing 
of the animal, but also for a trespass 
upon lands belonging to the Company ; 
in addition to which he was directed to 
proceed against any other of the settlers 
that he might deem interfered with his 
sheep-runs, or wherever he might think 
proper to place his flocks or other stock. 
This statement has been strenuously 
denied by Governor Douglass; but it 
cannot be with truth; the writer has per- 
sonally seen the written instructions to 
that effect. They were in the handwriting 
of Mr. Dallas, who was at that time the 
chief officer of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in America. As these instruc- 
tions left it at the option of the agent 
to claim the whole island, or, to the 
same effect, all the grazing portions, 
the result, if enforced, would have been 
the removal of all the settlers. The 
only inference that can be drawn is, had 
there been no probability of an active 
resistance at once to the execution of 
process, the original intention would 
have been carried out. 

The isiand of San Juan does not 
command, as has been asserted, the 
entrance to the harbor of Victoria, 
nor the passage northward to the 
settlements in British Columbia. It 
is not in any manner, nor could it 
by any means of offence or defence, be- 
come essential, in a military point of 
view, to the protection of the British 
Colonies. The entrance of the harbor 
of Victoriais fully eighteen miles from 
the nearest portion of San Juan, and 
the Canal del Haro has a width of over 
seven miles. It is the only one of the 
channels that is over a cannon-shot 
across. 

The English claim is based upon the 
statement, that in olden times the mas- 
ters of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
vessels more frequently used the Rosa- 
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rio Straits; that they did so was owing 
to the fact that the Canal del Haro, which 
is in reality but a continuation of the 
Straits of Fuca, is a broad, deep arm 
of the sea, and in case of adverse winds 
or calms the anchorage was both diffi- 
cult to reach, and, when fourid, afforded 
but poor holding ground—whereas, Ro- 
sario Straits is a much narrower chan- 
nel, in some parts not two miles across, 
and afforded everywhere secure anchor- 
age. Yet, on this simple pretext of the 
action and caution of these captains, 
who were well aware if they lost a ves- 
sel their employment ceased, is based 
the claim that Rosario Straits is the 
channel designated as the boundary by 
the treaty of 1846, notwithstanding the 
fact that in all the discussions in the 
United States Senate at the time of its 
ratification, the Canal del Haro was es- 
pecially alluded to as the boundary. 
From Victoria to Fraser River, by 
the way of Rosario Straits, is nearly 
twenty miles farther than by the Canal 
del Haro. The steamers, during the 
Fraser River excitement, took a still 
nearer passage--the one inside of Sa- 
turna Island, called the “ Active Pass,” 
but which the British surveying steamer 
Plumper, that came out to the coast 
eighteen months after the United States 
coast survey steamer Active had sur- 
veyed and named the same — indeed, 
went through it with the sailing direc- 
tions of the Active—very coolly puts 
down on the chart as the “ Plumper 
Pass”—a piece of appropriation paral- 
leled only by the claim to the islands. 
The island of San Juan is nineteen 
miles long, with a width of seven miles, 
and contains about 50,000 acres of land, 
much of which is excellent for agricul- 
tural purposes. There are on it many 
prairies, and, as the woods have not 
that thick matted growth so common on 
the northwest coast, it is easy of ac- 
cess from all directions. The dread of 
the northern Indians was the only 
reason why it was not early settled. 
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Parties of the Bella-Bellas, Chimp- 
Sains, Hydahs, Stickeens, and Tongass, 
constantly visited the island. The three 
last tribes were considered the most 
dangerous, though none were to be 
trusted. The Hydahs were from Queen 
Charlotte Island; the Stickeens and 
Tongass from what was then Russian 
America. These northern Indians kept 
the whole upper part of Washington 
Territory, bordering on the Sound, ina 
continual dread. Their canoes were 
large, carrying generally from twenty to 
thirty paddles, sometimes double that 
number. They were always well armed, 
each canoe having an arm-chest, in 
which there was stowed a gun for each 
man, in addition to the one beside him 
for immediate use. The plan followed 
by them was to move rapidly from point 
to point; await a favorable opportunity 
to commit a depredation, and then push 
at once for their homes. What con- 
duced in some manner to the protection 
of the settlers was the watchfulness of the 
native tribes of the Sound—as between 
them and the marauders there was a 
constant war, though, as the northern 
Indians are bold and remarkably athletic 
men, the natives never attack them un- 
less in much greater number, and only 
then when at great disadvantage. The 
naval steamer J/assachusetts, under the 
command of Captain Swartwout, some 
years since, had a battle with a party of 
them near Port Gamble. The Indians 
threw themselves into the woods at the 
edge of the water, and fought very stub- 
bornly, though comparatively but few in 
number. A force was landed, which, 
with the heavy guns of the ship, finally 
compelled them to surrender. No fur- 
ther punishment was inflicted upon 
them than the loss caused by the fight, 
in which several of them were killed 
and wounded. The canoes were towed 
outside of the American waters, and 
they were warned not to return again. 
They rejoiced at their escape, but paid 
little heed to the warning, and, as their 
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canoes could be propelled through the 
water about two miles to one made by 
the slow-sailing steamer, the Massachu- 
setts never again had the good fortune 
to overtake them. 

The Stickeens are the Indians who 
committed the murders in Bellingham 
Bay, in 1854, and a branch of that 
tribe called the Kakes murdered Isaac 
N. Ebey, in 1857. This latter murder 
created much excitement, both from its 
audacity and the fact of the victim 
being a highly esteemed citizen who 
had held various prominent offices in 
Oregon and in Washington Territory, 
and who was widely known. He was the 
collector previously mentioned in con- 
nection with the first occupation of San 
Juan. On a bright moonlight night he 
was called to the door of his house, at 
his farm on Whitby’s Island, and shot 
down. His family escaped from the 
opposite side of the house, while the 
Indians were gathered around the fallen 
body, and cutting off the head. The 
place, during daylight, was in full view 
of Port Townsend, where lay a wei:- 
armed revenue cutter, and also a mili- 
tary station, and was in sight of houses 
on adjoining farms. 

The heads of persons murdered are 
always carried off by these Indians as 
trophies, around which, on their arrival 
at their villages, ceremonies are per- 
formed similar to the scalp dances of 
the Indians on the Plains. 

Through the persevering exertions of 
Captain Dodd, of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s steamer Ladouchdre, the 
head of the unfortunate Ebey was re- 
stored to his afflicted family, and depos- 
ited in the grave with the rest of his 
body. The first attempt to recover it 
was unsuccessful; the Indians were 
highly indignant at the request. On 
the next trading voyage north, Captain 
Dodd, after much persuasion, procured 
it by the payment of a large quantity 
of blankets and other Indian goods, 
amounting in value to several hundred 
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dollars. It was not recovered until two 
years after the murder. 

This incident has been related as 
evidence of the danger from this source 
existing for years on Puget Sound, and 
the terror necessarily caused by such a 
state of affairs. Nor is it out of place 
here to contrast the difference between 
the English and the American Govern- 
ments, in their management of the 
Indians, as it is so intimately associated 
with this question. 

The policy pursued by the former 
was that of holding the Indians to a 
strict accountability for their acts. They 
all, individually, knew that the killing of 
an Englishman involved the death of 
his murderer. No matter how insignifi- 
cant was the victim, no expense would 
be spared to obtain the man who did 
the deed, and sooner or later he paid 
the penalty. This inflexible law was 
exemplified once under trying circum- 
stances that proved the courage and 
determination of Governor Douglass. 
At one of the posts of the Hudson Bay 
Company an Indian killed one of their 
employés. He fled to a portion of his 
tribe, who lived in a distant and un- 
frequented part of the country, and for 
years eluded all attempts at capture. 
So long a time had elapsed that he 
at last thought the affair was forgotten. 
Douglass, with a few men transporting 
supplies to one of the posts, camped 
one evening in the vicinity of a large 
Indian village. As was cu8tomary the 
chiefs had a sort of council with him. 
While talking to them, he recognized 
among the number the murderer so long 
sought for, and walking deliberately to 
where he was sitting, drew his pistol, and 
shot him dead on the spot. He yeplaced 
the weapon in his belt, and, turning to 
the Indians who had grasped their guns, 
said to them in a very deliberate man- 
ner, remarkably free from all apparent 
excitement: “ Listen to me before you 
shoot. That Indian, without cause, 
killed a Hudson Bay Company’s man ; 
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you all know his life was forfeited, and 
we have tried often to catch him: then 
he would have been hanged. We have 
had much trouble about him ; it is end- 
ed now. ‘If you are going to kill me 
and my men for it, we are ready to die ; 
there are only a few of us, and you are 
a great many. We cannot prevent it— 
but remember! that you will be hunted 
like wolves, until there are none of you 
left. You know I never tell you a lie. 
I sent word to that Indian lying there, 
he would be punished: I have kept my 
word.” 

The whole manner of Douglass was 
that of an officer carrying out the sen- 
tence of the law. The Indians saw that 
he was not acting from a desire for 
vengeance, but from a sense of justice. 
This conviction and the quiet voice in 
which he addressed them calmed them 
down. They said it was right, and, 
gathering their blankets about them, 
walked slowly off te their lodges, to 
mourn over the death of their relative. 
The news of this daring act in the midst 
of a warlike tribe spread far and wide 
among the Indians, and had its proper 
moral effect. 

If this strict accountability had been 
pursued by the American authorities, it 
would have had the most excellent effect 
of very materially lessening the number 
of horrible murders perpetrated by 
Indians on our remote settlers and 
travellers. 

From theeadmirable manner in which 
the Hudson Bay Company have man- 
aged the Indians—treating them with 
kindness, and, at the same time, with 
great firmness—making them aware 
that just as sure as they committed an 
outrage On persons, or property, just so 
sure were they certain to be promptly 
punished, and never allowing that terri- 
ble delay, of which our frontier settlers 
have so bitterly experienced the evils, 
to rob the example of its proper effect— 
but doing whatever they deemed justice 
required, at once and thoroughly, they 
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thus insured to their agents and em- 
ployés entire security even in the most 
distant and isolated regions. The re- 
sult was, that one of their number could 
go anywhere through the most warlike 
of the tribes, or remain in their neigh- 
borhood, unmolested, while an American 
dared not trust himself in their vicinity, 
except by deceiving them as to his na- 
tionality. The Hudson Bay Company’s 
servants could remain in safety on San 
Juan—the Americans could not. The 
question was simply whether the island 
was to be abandoned, or the settlers 
protected. 

When the Sa¢e//ite returned to Victo- 
ria and announced the landing of Amer- 
ican troops; Governor Douglass ex- 
pressed the determination to drive them 
from the island. 

In addition to the vessel just men- 
tioned, which was a corvette, carrying 
twenty-one heavy guns, there were lying 
at Esquimalt, the naval harbor of Van- 
couver’s Island, the frigate 77zdune, thir- 
ty-one guns ; corvette Py/ades, twenty- 
one guns; surveying steamer Plump- 
er, ten guns. The flag-ship Ganges, 
eighty-four guns, an old-fashioned 
sailing line-of-battle ship, was daily 
expected, and when to this was added 
the detachment of sappers and miners, 
engineer troops under Colonel Moodie 
at New Westminster, sixteen miles 
from the mouth of Fraser River, the 
available force of the British might be 
estimated at one hundred and sixty-seven 
heavy guns and two thousand men. 

The 77tbune was at once despatched 
to San Juan, and the Plumper pro- 
ceeded to New Westminster and brought 
down about two hundred marines and 
engineer soldiers, who were trans- 
ferred to the Zribune to increase the 
force of the landing party, which 
was to be under the command of Cap- 
tain Hornby, the senior naval officer 
present. These wariike preparations 
created much excitement at Victoria. 
The main population of the town were 
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Americans, who had been attracted 
thither during the Fraser River gold 
mania, as was also the case in British 
Columbia ; of course, they keenly watch- 
ed events, and word was sent to Captain 
Pickett not to succumb to the disparity 
of force ; that when an attack was made 
upon him they would take the town and 
hoist the American flag over it! There 
can be but little doubt that fighting at 
San Juan would have been followed with 
an outbreak in Victoria, and all through 
British Columbia. The Americans in 
these places numbered several thou- 
sand, and were all men inured to the use 
ofarms ; accustomed to “roughing it” in 
mining camps, and who had the reckless 
gallantry acquired in frontier life. They 
were proud of their nationality, and 
ready to fight for it on the slightest ne- 
cessity. The Americans in Victoria 
kept up a constant communication with 
the island, and arrangements were made, 
in case of an emergency, to land under 
cover of night, several hundred men as 
reénforcements. This could have been 
safely done, as the British had no idea 
of such an intention. Captain William 
Dall, of the mail steamship Vortherner, 
on his way up the Sound, visited San 
Juan, and offered to bring down a thou- 
sand volunteers, if Captain Pickett de- 
sired them. He was satisfied that he 
could elude the vigilance of the British 
cruisers, and put them ashore on some 
part of the island. The sheep and other 
stock on the island would furnish them 
with several days’ rations; all they 
would have to bring would be their arms 
and ammunition. 

This knowledge that he would speedily 
receive assistance was the secret of 
Pickett’s confidence and his open defi- 
ance of the seemingly overwhelming 
force that was to be brought against 
him. His plan was to fire upon the 
landing party, do as much damage as 
possible, and then fall back to a strong 
position in the mountain, about three 
In addition to his sixty 


miles distant. 
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men, he would have every settler on 
the island, which would about double his 
command. As nearly all of these were 
deer hunters and excellent rifle shots, 
they would have done much execu- 
tion among the English troops, who 
were unaccustomed to fighting in the 
woods. It was weil for both parties 
that no collision ever took place. 

The plan proposed by Governor 
Douglass was never carried out, though 
the first steps were taken. Mr. Griffin, 
as agent, notified Captain Pickett that 
the island of San Juan, on which his 
camp was pitched, was the property and 
in the occupation of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and requested that he imme- 
diately cease to occupy the same, and 
that if he did not comply with the re- 
quest he should feel bound to apply to 
the civil authorities. The Captain re- 
plied, that he did not acknowledge the 
right of the Hudson Bay Company to 
dictate his course of action. That he 
was there by virtue of an order from his 
Government, and should remain till re- 
called by the same authority. The Eng- 
lish magistrate then ordered him off the 
island, and informed him that if, within 
a reasonable time, he did not make 
preparation for leaving, Captain Hornby 
would be authorized to enforce the or- 
der. Things began to look serious. 
The next day, it was confidently ex- 
pected, would bring about a fight. 

Sixty rounds of ammunition were is- 
sued to each man and three days’ ra- 
tions. An extra quantity of ammunition 
and supplies was prepared for convey- 
ance to the place to which it was in- 
tended to retreat. A swift canoe was 
made ready at the extreme point of the 
island nearest to Vancouver, to convey 
the messenger with the tidings to the 
Americans on that island. Arrange- 
ments were also made for an express to 
Port Townsend, and from thence to all 
parts of the Sound. The settlers cleaned 
their rifles, and appointed a rendezvous 
at the house of the American magistrate, 
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under whose immediate orders they 
placed themselves. 

The camp, which had been directly 
under the guns of the 77rzbune, was 
moved over the hill, so that the ship 
would have to go round the island to 
bring her guns to bear. 

Fortunately, the next day the coast sur- 
vey steamer Active, under Captain Al- 
den, came into the harbor and announced 
the arrival in the Sound of Admiral 
Baynes, commanding the British fleet 
in the Pacific. Captain Hornby, there- 
fore, determined to await instructions 
from his commanding officer. The Ad- 
miral, seeing that the orders of Douglass 
would bring about a collision which 
might result in war, at once counter- 
manded the orders ; stating that it was 
too serious a question to be settled by 
any other than the home Govern- 
ment. As this was not immediately 


known, the delay of the attack some- 
what puzzled the Americans. 


The Satellite and the Plumper came 
over a day or two afterwards, and all 
three captains had an interview with 
Captain Pickett, and proposed to him a 
joint military occupation of the island. 
In answer, he said he would refer the 
proposal to General Harney, but he 
was not willing to agree to it on his own 
responsibility. 

In the mean time, General Harney 
having heard of the threatening demon- 
stration of the British naval forces, at 
once forwarded reénforcements. On the 
tenth of August, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Casey landed on the island with three 
companies of regular troops. Brevet Ma- 
jor Haller, Fourth Infantry, arrived with 
his company the next day, and four com- 
panies of the Third Artillery immediately 
followed. The Massachusetts, the na- 
val ship before alluded to, had been 
transferred to the army as an armed 
transport. Her battery, eight guns, 
thirty-two pounders, was landed. Up 
to this period the Americans, as before 
stated, were not aware that Admiral 
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Baynes had countermanded the order 
to land the British forces; all precau- 
tions were therefore taken to prevent it. 
The camp was moved to a place about 
a mile and a half from the landing, a 
few hundred yards in the rear of the 
Hudson Bay station. At this point 
several roads united, and the conforma- 
tion of the ground was such as to afford 
an excellent protection for the troops, 
which numbered about five hundred men, 
with six light pieces of artillery in ad- 
dition to the heavy guns ; and entrench- 
ments were speedily thrown up. Under 
the disadvantages with which the Eng- 
lish would have been compelled to oper- 
ate, it would have been impossible for 
them to have dislodged the American 
troops. The day had gone by in which 
they could have been driven off the 
island. The English ships could not 
have remained in the harbor under a 
fire from the thirty-two pounders ; they 
could not have brought their guns to 
bear, the elevation was too great; but 
would have been compelled to take dis- 
tance in the Sound, from whence they 
could only annoy the American troops 
by shells, and from which the loss would 
have been trifling. 

The landing of the troops by Colonel 
Casey bore out the opinion before ex- 
pressed by Captain Dall. Casey left 
Steilacoom on the morning of the ninth 
with his command. On his way down 
in the steamer Fu/ia, he met the Active 
on her way to Steilacoom, for the 
purpose of communicating to him the 
state of affairs on the island. He was 
strongly and solemnly advised by Cap- 
tain Alden, in view of the momentous 
consequences that mightarise, not to land 
any troops on the island, as this would 
be prevented by the 77zbune, which, with 
her fires constantly kept up, was lying 
with her broadside on the landing. 

This gallant old soldier, who had led 
the storming party at Chapultepec, and 
who since, as General Casey, has equally 
distinguished himself in more recent bat- 
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tles, although fully appreciating the ter- 
rible consequences of a hostile collision, 
which would probably be no less than 
involving two great nations in war, did 
not, under the circumstances, consider 
himself at liberty to disregard his orders, 
and accordingly resolved to land under 
the guns of the frigate. The commenc- 
ing hostilities should be on their side. 
The intentions thus expressed were, 
however, frustrated by an unforeseen 
circumstance. 

On the tenth of August, as they ap- 
proached the island, the fog settled 
down so dense that the steamer missed 
the narrow entrance to the harbor, and 
when the land was made out, they dis- 
covered that they were within a short 
distance of Pickett’s camp. The cap- 
tain of the steamer informed the Colonel 
it was difficult to get along on account of 
the fog ; and, moreover, in consequence 
of the delay, the tide was now so low, 
that, heavily loaded, he would be unable 
to get up to the wharf at the landing for 
several hours. As they were in the vicin- 
ity of a place where the coast was so de- 
pressed as to make the ascent from the 
shore easy, the troops and howitzers were 
landed, with orders to the senior officer 
to move them to Captain Pickett’s camp. 
Colonel Casey proceeded on the steamer 
around to the wharf, taking with him 
his adjutant, and a small guard for the 
howitzer ammunition and other public 
property. The Zridune did not inter- 
fere with the landing of the freight; 
whether she would have interfered with 
the landing of the troops was a matter 
of surmise. It was the opinion of Cap- 
tain Pickett and others that they would. 
Immediately on arrival, the Colonel sent 
his adjutant, Lieutenant Connor, Fourth 
Infantry, on board the 7rzbune, and re- 
quested an interview with the com- 
mander. In a short time Captain 
Hornby came, accompanied by Captain 
Prevost, the British, and Mr. Campbell, 
the American Boundary Commissioner. 
The Colonel informed Captain Hornby 
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that he had landed that morning with a 
force of United States troops, and ex- 
plained to him the reason why he had 
not landed at the wharf, under the guns 
of the frigate. He also said to him he 
regretted that Captain Pickett had been 
so much harassed and threatened in 
the position he had occupied. He in- 
quired of Captain Hornby who the 
officer highest in command was, and 
where he was to be found. The Captain 
replied that Admiral Baynes was, and 
was then on board the flag-ship Ganges 
in Esquimalt Harbor. The Colonel in- 
timated a wish to have an interview with 
the Admiral, and said that he would go 
down to Esquimalt the next day for the 
purpose. Both the Captain and the 
British Commissioner seemed pleased. 
The next day, accompanied by Mr. 
Campbell and Captain Pickett, Colonel 
Casey went over to Esquimalt in the 
steamer Shudbrick, of the light-house 
service, but then temporarily attached 
to the Boundary Commission. The 
Shubrick anchored near the Ganges, 
and Captain Pickett was sent on board 
with a request for an interview on board 
the Shudrick. 

This the Admiral declined, but ex- 
pressed a desire to see Colonel Casey 
on board the Ganges. Governor Doug- 
lass was with the Admiral at the time. 
The Colonel sent a regret that his in- 
vitation was not accepted, and steamed 
back to San Juan. He thought that, as 
he had gone twenty-five miles to visit 
the Admiral, it was not too much to ask 
the latter officer to come a hundred yards 
to see him. He would have waived all 
etiquette on the subject, but as he was 
on the point of doing so, he learned that 
the day previous, when Captain Hornby 
informed him Admiral Baynes was at 
Esquimalt, he was actually on board 
the 7rzéune in San Juan Harbor. He 
was indignant at the deceit, and deter- 
mined to go*no further in the attempt to 
procure a conference. He intended to 
propose that, in case the Admiral would 
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assure him that no threats should be 
made, or molestation given by the force 
under his command, for the purpose of 
preventing Captain Pickett from carry- 
ing out the orders and instructions with 
which he was entrusted, he would rec- 
ommend to the commanding general 
the withdrawal of the reénforcgments 
which had landed under his command, 
and that affairs should so remain until 
the sovereign authorities should an- 
nounce their intentions. 

After the arrival of reénforcements it 
was soon made apparent that no imme- 
diate violence would be attempted by 
the British naval forces, and that they 
would. await instructions from the home 
Government. Te keep up a show of 
joint occupancy, one English man-of- 
war always remained in the harbor, and 
the various ships took their turn in this 
duty. The 777bune was relieved by the 
Satellite, and the latter by the Py/ades. 
All danger of collision over, the Amer- 
ican and English officers fraternized 
with each other, and good feeling soon 
existed between those who had been 
lately guasi enemies. Nota day passed 
without visits between the ships and 
camp, or a pleasant hob-nob with each 
other under the hospitable roof of Mr. 
Griffin. On both sides there was felt a 
confidence that the dispute would be 
amicably settled by the respective Gov- 
ernments. 

On the twenty-fifth of October Gen- 
eral Scott arrived in Puget Sound, de- 
spatched by the President as a pacifi- 
cator on the news reaching Washington 
of the serious probability of hostilities 
on San Juan Island. All danger was 
over at ledst two months before his ar- 
rival. The order of Admiral Baynes, 
countermanding the order to land the 
British forces, had anticipated the pur- 
pose of his mission. Some correspond- 
ence took place between Scott and 
Douglass, but it amounted to nothing. 
The General proposed, pending the set- 
tlement of the title diplomatically, a 
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joint occupancy of the island by Amer- 
ican and English detachments of troops, 
not exceeding on either side one hun- 
dred men, and placing the island under 
martial law—the commanding officers 
to adjudicate all questions or disputes 
that might arise on the island between 
their respective countrymen, and to af- 
ford mutual protection against the north- 
ern Indians. Douglass declined acced- 
ing to this proposition, and proposed 
instead the withdrawal of all the troops 
and a joint civil occupancy—the two 
resident magistrates, English and Amer- 
ican, to have equal authority. As this 
would have left the American settlers, 
who had now considerably increased in 
numbers, entirely without protection 
from the Indians, it could not be agreed 
to; all further negotiations were there- 
fore abandoned. Satisfied, however, 
that no collision need be apprehended, 
all of the troops but the company of 
Captain Pickett were ordered back to 
their respective stations. 

The writer distinctly disclaims the 
slightest intention to detract from the 
well-earned reputation of so distin- 
guished a soldier as General Scott. 
His eventful life was full enough of 
honors without adding to it that of pre- 


venting a war growing out of the north- 


west boundary dispute. Had he ar- 
rived while there was actual danger of 
hostilities, he would doubtless have won 
the honor now claimed for him by en- 
thusiastic friends, who are ignorant of 
the facts. Aside from showing the good 
intent of the United States Govern- 
ment in the desire to avoid a war, by 
despatching the head of the army, and 
its most distinguished officer, to the 
scene of action, the mission of General 
Scott was of no practical effect. What 
was done could just as well have been 
done from headquarters at Washington. 

Pending the correspondence with Gov- 
ernor Douglass, General Scott took up 
his headquarters on board the transport 
Massachusetts, which vessel was at Port 
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Townsend, on the arrival of the mail 
steamer, on board which the General 
and his staff were passengers. The 
transport proceeded to False Dunge- 
ness Harbor, which is across the straits 
from Victoria. The revenue cutters 
Foe Lane and Fefferson Davis were 
used as despatch vessels in carrying 
communications. The only time the 
General ever visited San Juan was the 
day previous to his departure, when the 
transpprt came into the harbor and 
landed an aid, with the order removing 
the greater portion of the troops and to 
make preparations to replace the guns 
on the ship. On the retufn of the aid 
the vessels steamed over to Port Town- 
send to await the California steamer. 
All the knowledge the General gained 
about San Juan he derived either from 
official documents, or statements made 
by Governor Douglass to his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Lay, Sixth Infantry, who 
was the bearer of his despatches. 

No information was sought by the 
General from Colonel Casey, Captain 
Pickett, or the American magistrate on 
the island, and in consequence of learn- 
ing only the Governor’s side of the 
question he formed many erroneous im- 
pressions about affairs that had tran- 
spired on San Juan. One of the com- 
plaints forwarded to him by Governor 
Douglass was an alleged unjust impris- 
onment of a British subject by the 
American magistrate on San Juan Island. 
This man, whose name was Moore, was 
imprisoned and fined for selling liquor 
to Indians, and, so far from being a 
British subject, was a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen, who, up to the time of his 
punishment, had for years claimed and 
exercised his rights as such. He had 
made himself quite useful in obtaining 
and conveying information with regard to 
the English movements during the early 
period of the occupation, and in conse- 
quence had been granted certain trading 
privileges with the camp, which he 
abused by selling liquor, at enormous 
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prices, stealthily to the soldiers, and a 
small tribe of Lummi Indians who be- 
longed on the island. The Indians had 
a terrible scene of drunken orgies, last- 
ing through several days ; and, nobody 
suspecting the source, it was not found 
out for some time how they obtained 
their liquor; when discovered, the man 
was punished and driven off the island. 
The British officers, who were cogni- 
zant of the .facts, thought that the only 
mistake of the magistrate had been his 
leniency, and that Douglass was hard 
pushed for a grievance when he endeav- 
ored to make one out of the case. 
General Scott determined, after issu- 
ing the order leaving Captain Pickett’s 
company on the island, to change it, 
and inits place ieave Captain Hunt’s 
company of the Fourth Infantry. As 
this had the appearance of a reprimand 
to an officer whose gallant bea %g and 
conduct throughout the trying and un- 
expected position in which he had been 
placed had been the admiration of his 
brother officers, it was openly spoken of 
by them as being very unjust. The 
new commander, however, had but a 
few days’ enjoyment of what had become 
a pleasant station, as immediately on 
the departure of General Scott General 
Harney, claiming the right of the dis- 
position of troops within his depart- 
ment, reinstated Pickett in charge of 
the post, and which, in consequence of 
his conduct, had been named after him. 
He remained on the island till his resig- 
nation from the army in 1861. He after- 
wards became famous as the general 
officer who commanded and led Long- 
street’s corps in the terrible charge at 
Gettysburg. The other officers who ac- 
companied Pickett were Lieutenant John 
Howard and Assistant-Surgeon Craig, 
both of whom have since left the ser- 
vice, and Lieutenant J. M. Forsyth, 
now a Brevet Brigadier-General, who 
gained during the late war considerable 
reputation as chief of staff to General 
Sheridan, which position he still holds. 
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On the return of General Scott, who 
was altogether about two weeks in 
Puget Sound, the proposition of a joint 
military occupancy of San Juan was 
forwarded to his Government by the 
British Minister at Washington, and 
orders came out from England comply- 
ing with it. A small detachment of 
English marines were landed and the 
man-of-war withdrawn. This force is 
still on the island. The hesitation of 
the landing of the British forces was 
caused mainly by the division of coun- 
sel among the naval commanders. This 
delay was fortunate, as while the conse- 
quences were being discussed the Ad- 
miral came and stopped the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

Captain De Courcy, of the Pylades, 
one of the most noted officers in the 
British navy for his gallantry and strict 
discipline, was quite free in his expres- 
sion of opinion that it was a quarrel 
brought about by the Fur Trading Com- 


pany, and he cared very little about 


taking any part in it. As he was an 
officer who would have fought his ship 
to the last gun, and gone down with the 
flag flying at the fore, this opinion was 
rather a damper on the warlike enthu- 
siasm which the Hudson Bay Company 
had striven to create. The magistrate 
of the same name on the island was a 
cousin of the Captain. 

Captain Prevost, of the Sate//ite, was 
a very religious man, and though an 
officer of great determination and char- 
acter, who, in an emergency, would have 
done his duty thoroughly, yet he did 
not wish to engage in a conflict, if in 
any honorable way it could be avoided. 
Captain Richards, of the Plumper, a 
pleasant, cheerful gentleman, and an 
officer of high scientific acquirements, 
said that, as his ship was detailed partic- 
ularly for surveying duty, he intended to 
take as little part as possible in the affair. 
Captain Hornby, of the Zridune, was 
the only one of all the captains of the 
men-of-war lying in the naval harbor at 
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Vancouver’s Island, previous to the ar- 
rival of the Admiral, who was in favor 
of driving the American trocps off San 
Juan. A son ofa distinguished English 
Admiral, and a near relative of the Earl 
of Derby, he had been promoted with 
the rapidity common in the English 
service to officers of aristocratic and in- 
fluential connections. Though by many 
years the junior in age of the other 
captains, he was their senior in rank. 
He had been made a Post Captain in 
the Royal navy before he was twenty- 
five years of age, and was still quite a 
young man. Time had not yet tem- 
pered the natural impulsiveness of his 
disposition. He was eager to land, and 
regretted that he had not done so before 
the Admiral countermanded the orders. 
In the complete conviction of an easy 
victory, he had not taken proper pre- 
cautions of secrecy, and his whole plan 
of operations was known to the Amer- 
ican commander: how the landing was 
to be effected, and the number of the 
forces—one party coming up the face of 
the hill from the harbor, and the other 
landing in the vicinity of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s station, so as to sur- 
prise the Americans with a rear attack. 
When he was informed of the landing 
of the forces of Colonel Casey, he was 
completely taken by surprise, and would 
hardly credit the information of its being 
done without his knowledge, as he had 
directed a bright look-out to be kept 
from all portions of the island. 

The Colonial Legislature grew very 
indignant at the British forces not being 
landed. The Speaker (Helmcken), a 
son-in-law of Douglass, waxed terrifical- 
ly wroth. Forgetting his own close re- 
lationship to Indians, by marriage, he 
said nothing better could be expected 
from a man like Harney, who had spent 
all his life among Indians, and warring 
with them; that the question of boun- 
dary ought to have been made a mercan- 
tile affair, and the American Commis- 
sioner have been paid; the American 
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nation had no honor, and only wor- 
shipped the dollar. The American 
Commissioner (Mr. Campbell), an ex- 
cellent, amiable gentleman, was de- 
nounced as no better than a thief; and 
the Speaker wound up his harangue, 
with appealing to his half a dozen asso- 
ciates to raise a Colonial militia; “they 
must defend themselves, for the humili- 
ating position they occupied would make 
the iron monument of Wellington weep, 
and the stony statue of Nelson bend 
his brow.” This remarkable speech 
was published, with approving remarks, 
in a Colonial paper, edited by a quondam 
American, who had become in some way 
or other, or at least claimed to be, a loyal 
British subject. Of course no person 
attached the slightest importance to 
these utterances, or any other opinion ex- 
pressed by the Colonial Assembly. The 
few members belonging toit were, almost 
all, directly connected with the Hudson 


Bay Company, and it was nothing more 
than a number of Fur Company’s clerks 
expressing the wishes of those above 


them. A member, from Nanaimo, 
had one constituent besides himself— 
and, in those days, the Colonial Assem- 
bly was a constant subject of a great 
deal of very deserved ridicule both 
from English and Americans. 

The English naval officers were all 
men of experience and ability, suffi- 
ciently ready, on all occasions, to take 
proper care of the honor of their flag, 
and all sneers at them, from such a 
source, were not dignified into other 
notice than as a subject for amusement. 

Years ago the Oregon dispute 
brought Great Britain and the United 
States to the verge of hostilities, and it 
was a relief to both countries, when the 
treaty referring to it was ratified. The 
question was supposed to have been 
definitely settled for good and all. 
Neither of the two high contracting 
powers imagined that, by any possi- 
bility, fresh trouble could arise out of 
the interpretation of the treaty, and 
thus the old quarrel be again revived. 
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Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, 
who signed the treaty with James Bu- 
chanan, our Secretary of State, after 
the negotiations were completed, stated, 
that such was the desire of his Govern- 
ment to settle the matter amicably, that 
he was instructed, as an «/timatum, to 
give up Vancouver’s Island tothe United 
States. As it was of much importance 
to Great Britain, as a naval station, and 
in a military point of view, it was not 
to be relinquished except at the last 
moment. He congratulated himself on 
Saving it. 

The whole dispute of the boundary 
question can be summed up in a few 
words: Great Britain claimed Oregon, 
or at least that portion north of the 
Columbia River. The United States 
claimed the country to the parallel of 
fifty-four degrees forty minutes. The 
line of the forty-ninth parallel was ac- 
cepted as a compromise. This line, if 
carried out to the Pacific Ocean, would 
have divided the jurisdiction of Van- 
couver’s Island, and would have included 
within our limits the principal settlement, 
the important town of Victoria, which 
is on its extreme southern portion. As 
three-fourths of the island were above 
forty-nine degrees, the boundary line, on 
striking the gulf of Georgia, which sep- 
arates the main land from the island, 
was so deflected as to include all of 
Vancouver’s Island within the British 
jurisdiction. The only just interpreta- 
tion, therefore, which can be given to 
the treaty—its clear intent and meaning 
is, that land south of forty-nine de- 
grees, with the exception of Vancouver’s 
Island, belongs to the United States. 
The question is not on the relative 
merits of either one channel or the other; 
the nearest channel to Vancouver’s 
Island, whether it is the best—as it 
happens to be—or the worst, is the line 
of separation. A strict adherence to 
the terms of the treaty will not only 
give the United States the island of 
San Juan but also that of Saturna, 
which lies quite near to Vancouver. 
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HE assault on our lines at Shiloh 
‘oo the first attempt of the rebels 
at making an aggressive campaign in 
the West. Heretofore they had acted on 
the defensive. The idea of their lead- 
ers seemed to be, that a line of fortifi- 
cations, occupying important strategic 
points and strongly garrisoned, would de- 
fend the soil of the Confederacy against 
the advance of our columns ; but the fall 
of Forts Donelson and Henry, and the 
forced evacuation of Columbus and 
Island No. 10, had taught at least one 
of their generals that the Confederate 
strength must be crystallized into some- 
thing harder for us to hammer at than 
imperfectly organized detachments, de- 
fending badly constructed and widely 
separated fortifications. Consequently, 
it was decided to gather an army at 
Corinth, assume the offensive, and de- 
stroy the Union forces at Pittsburg 
Landing before Buell could reénforce 
them ; and, on the first of March, 1862, 
Beauregard had commenced to concen- 
trate his troops. Columbus was aban- 
doned, and Polk, the militant Bishop, 
with his two divisions, marched south- 
ward. Bragg’s corps came up from 
Pensacola, where for months he had 
been watching Fort Pickens, with an 
intense and hopeless longing for its pos- 
session; all the garrisons of the Gulf 
States and the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment were drained of their troops. 
The State militia of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee, in response to the 
call of their Governors, hurried to join 
the grand army; and finally, the vet- 
erans, who under Johnson had been 
Operating against Buell in Kentucky, 
joined the rest; Johnson assumed chief 
command, with Beauregard as second. 
The concentration was complete, and, 
with an army nearly fifty thousand 
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strong, on the first of April, the rebel 
generals were ready to begin their ag- 
gressive tactics, by venturing an attack 
on Grant’s army, which lay in unsus- 
picious security at Pittsburg Landing. 

On the Sunday morning of April 6th, 
the attack was made, and the battle of 
Shiloh began. It is not intended to 
describe this famous battle ; its history 
has been so often and so variously writ- 
ten in official reports, newspaper para- 
graphs, and “Histories of the War,” 
that probably nothing new gould be said 
on the subject; and as no two of these 
veracious histories agree, the intelligent 
reader can take his choice as to the one 
he will accept as true. It is said that 
General Taylor, during the latter part 
of his life, was led to doubt whether he 
was ever really present at the battle of 
Buena Vista by reading the many diverse 
accounts which had been written of that 
memorable engagement; and, after read- 
ing the many published descriptions of 
the battle of Shiloh, I am sure any sol- 
dier who took part in the affair will be- 
come convinced that on the sixth and 
seventh of April, 1862, he must have 
been in some other fight. It was cer- 
tainly a battle fought with desperate 
obstinacy; it was the first place where 
the troops of the West and the South met 
in the bloody contact of a stricken field. 
Here the men of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, those men of the West 
whom the South had counted on for 
friends and allies in their rebellion, side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder with- 
stood the fierce onsets of the men of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. One of the strangest 
delusions indulged in by Southern pol- 
iticians before the war was, that the 
commercial and pecuniary interests of 
the West were so bound up in the fate of 
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the Mississippi Valley that in the event 
of Secession their destinies must neces- 
sarily be linked with the South. The ea- 
ger response to Mr. Lincoln’s first call 
for volunteers proved that the West had 
no interests outside of an undivided 
Union; and throughout the whole of 
the long and bloody war, the men who 
were most merciless to the foes of the 
Union, who contributed most liberally 
of their money and their lives, and who, 
finally, were most instrumental in the 
downfall of the rebellion, were the same 
men whose assistance, at the beginning 
of the Secession movement, the Confed- 
erates had counted upon. 

On the evening of April 6th the 
rebel forces@vere exultant over a sup- 
posed victory and our troops greatly 
despondent, if not thoroughly demoral- 
ized. History hath it both ways, the 
reports of commanding officers the same, 
and the reader again has a choice of 
beliefs ; at any rate, the rebels held pos- 
session of some of the camps and most 
of the ground we had occupied in the 
morning, and all our dead and wounded 
were in their possession. That night 
the rain poured down unceasingly, and 
all along the front of our line could be 
heard the cries and groans of the 
wounded and dying, while occasional 
shells from the gun-boats, and the con- 
stant sputter of musketry along the 
picket line, rendered it impossible to 
sleep. Grant ordered an attack at day- 
break, and with the first dawn of light 
the rebels were assaulted at all points 
along their line. They fell back stub- 
bornly at first, gallantly contesting every 
inch of ground ; but by two o’clock the 
retreat had become almost a stampede, 
and before night Beauregard had with- 
drawn five miles beyond the front we 
had occupied on Sunday, leaving be- 
hind him guns, caissons, ambulances, 
small-arms, and all his dead, dying, and 
wounded. Shiloh was won! but won 
at fearful cost, for more than twenty 
thousand men lay dead and wounded on 
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the field. The next day, over the whole 
battle-ground, several miles in extent, 
the dead were lying as they fell. On 
our left, where the fighting had been 
extremely severe, they were strewn sin- 
gly or in groups of three or four, and 
sometimes twenty or thirty together, in 
all the strange positions death assumes 
on the battle-field. I saw one group of 
five Confederates, who had been sitting 
together at the foot of a large tree, evi- 
dently eating their evening meal, when 
a shell from one of our gun-boats, ex- 
ploding in their midst, killed them all. 
One was leaning back against the tree, 
his little tin plate upon his lap, and 
knife in hand, the whole upper part of 
his face gone, and the long hair stream- 
ing out against the bloody bark ; close 
around him lay the other four, terribly 
mutilated, and holding fragments of 
their unfinished meal in their lifeless 
hands. Some of the dead were lying 
with arms upraised, as though in the 
act of ramming down a cartridge, or 
firing at their enemies, when the fatal 
shot struck them. One I saw with a 
bottle in his hand killed while drinking ; 
another holding a cartridge, part of the 
torn paper still between his set teeth, 
and his empty gun by his side. Here 
were forms with every muscle strained 
in agony, and others fallen quietly, as 
though in a peaceful sleep—a smile 
upon their faces and their hands folded 
on their breasts; but the most revolting 
and pitiable spectacle of the field was 
on the banks of a little “brook, where 
the fighting had been desperate on both 
days, and many dead and wounded of 
either army had fallen. A shell had 
set the leaves and undergrowth on 
fire and burned the wounded alive. 


The distorted features of some of the 
scorched and blackened forms told how 
fierce had been their agony before 
death brought relief. The ground was 
ploughed and furrowed with shot, and ev- 
ery tree and twig scarred with the marks 
of bullets. 


I counted twelve bullet- 
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marks on one small twig not more thana 
foot long ; and in some places the under- 
brush was cut down cleanly, as though 
mown with a scythe; every part of the 
field bore evidence of the desperate 
character of the struggle. 

When Shiloh was fought, nearly every 
person supposed that one or two de- 
cided Union victories would induce the 
South to lay down their arms, and re- 
turn to their allegiance. We had un- 
dervalued their resources, underrated 
their energy and determination, and 
overlooked the vast advantages accru- 
ing to them by reason of fighting on 
their own soil, acting habitually on the 
defensive, and operating on interior 
lines. After Shiloh, then dawned upon 
the minds of thinking men the knowl- 
edge that the war would last so long as 
the rebels had an army in the field, or a 
fortification garrisoned ; and thereafter, 
our military operations became destruct- 
ive as well as offensive ; a war of anni- 
hilation, so far as every defensive or 
aggressive element of the Confederacy 
was concerned. Colonel Badeau says, 
in his book, that Grant appreciated this 
necessity from the first; his concluding 
campaign on the Potomac certainly in- 
dicates that; by that time he had learned 
the necessity for exposing life and ma- 
terial unsparingly, in order to thorough- 
ly destroy rebel armies, and rebel re- 
sources ; and it would undoubtedly have 
proved an economy of both in the end, 
had this theory been adopted two years 
earlier in the war. 

After Shiloh we lay in the mud! 
General Halleck arrived on the ninth 
of March, and assumed command of 
the combined armies of Grant, Buell, 
and Pope. Grant was in disgrace, 
although he had won a great victory. 
Simultaneously with the arrival of a 
new commander-in-chief, army corre- 
spondents and home letter-writers all 
joined in a combined howl of execration 
against a man whose whole military 
career they said, had been “a tissue of 
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military blunders.” Forts Donelson and 
Henry and Shiloh, and afterwards Vicks- 
burg, were among these “blunders ;” 
but as they had invariably resulted in 
victory, the soldiers enjoyed them, the 
grand old army of the West applauded 
them, and the rebels feared them ; while 
the people and the Government at home 
grew in respect and admiration for the 
man who persisted in repeating these 
victorious mistakes. 

Some person has said, that military 
men cherish more jealousies than mem- 
bers of any other profession except 
physicians and artistes; and I think 
the outcry raised against Grant at this 
period of his career was chiefly owing 
to this feeling of professional jealousy. 
Although belonging to a rival army, the 
Army of the Ohio, I remember how 
much we all admired his plain manners 
and unostentatious ways. There was 
none of the gold and glitter, none of 
that pomp and circumstance about him, 
which most of our generals affected at 
the beginning of the war; he was plain 
and unobtrusive, seeming like a man 
remarkable for decision, reticence, and 
determination. There was no preten- 
sion about Grant; but he had thorough- 
ly read those lessons in human nature 
and practical common sense which are 
only learned by contact with men, and 
which are as necessary to command 
success in military as in civil life. 

Mud in the abstract is necessary, and 
possibly not disagreeable ; but consid- 
ered as an accompaniment of military 
operations and camp life, I can safely 
assert that it is anything but attractive. 
The first day after the battle it set in 
to rain, as though determined to rain 
the orthodox forty days and forty nights 
without ceasing, and we had no tents. 
The roads, already badly cut up by the 
passage of artillery and ammunition 
wagons, daily grew worse, until at last 
they became almost impassable. The 
troops were encamped in the dryest 
places to be found, but even the best, 
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after being occupied a day or two, be- 
came knee-deep in mud. On that part 
of the field where Nelson’s division 
had fought and encamped, a supply of 
water was obtained by digging holes in 
the sides of the ravines, and waiting 
until they filled with the surface water, 
which dripped in, after seeping through 
soil which covered dead horses, dead 
mules, and the dead of both armies. 
Sickness became prevalent and fatal, 
appearing in the form of pneumonia, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and intermittent 
fevers ; and although many were really 
sick, many more took advantage of the 
ease with which they could impose on 
the surgeons, and had their names 
placed on the sick list in order to avoid 
duty ; some of the same men who would 
be foremost in a fight, would resort to 
almost any subterfuge to evade camp 
duty ; the rumor of an approaching en- 
gagement worked miraculous cures, and 
at any time would clear the camp hospi- 
tals of almost fifty per cent. of their 
inmates. About a week after the battle, 
one of our brigade commanders found 
more than half his men on the sick list; 
four hundred and seventy-five were in 
hospital out of one regiment eight hun- 
dred strong. At that time, two ra- 
tions of whisky were being issued with 
the other daily rations, and after con- 
sultation with the brigade surgeon, an 
order was published prohibiting the 
issue of any more whisky rations to 
the sick. The effect was magical, and 
one day returned nearly half the sick 
of this regiment to duty. Another 
order was made, forbidding the issue of 
more than half-ratiogs of any kind to the 
sick, except by direction of the sur- 
geons ; and this proved almost as effect- 
ive as the other remedy, in restoring 
stalwart and hungry invalids to their 
usual health. In those days, the new 
volunteer surgeons had not relinquished 
the professional usages of their home 
practice, and until they learned the 
habits and peculiarities of the very old 
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soldier, were woefully imposed upon. 
Rheumatism was one of the most ordi- 
nary afflictions, because it was so diffi- 
cult to detect the counterfeit. I have 
seen soldiers swallow a piece of to- 
bacco to produce nausea; strike the 
ulnar nerve at the elbow to quicken the 
pulse ; tie a ligature tightly around the 
upper part of the arm; and resort to 
twenty other tricks equally ingenious, 
to deceive the surgeons. During the 
weary weeks in camp, when there was 
nothing to relieve the monotonous rou- 
tine of daily duty, these contests be- 
tween the ingenuity of the veteran patri- 
ots and the detective skill of their 
surgeons became amusing; and the 
regularity with which the majority of 
the sick devoured their full rations of 
bacon, beans, and bread, led me to be- 
lieve that the doctors generally had the 
worst of it. 

The first steamers which reached 
Pittsburg Landing, in addition to sani- 
tary and other supplies, brought an in- 
voice of State Governors, looking after 
their volunteers; politicians with an 
eye to future popularity with the sol- 
diers, and future rhetorical effects in 
describing to gaping constituents the 
blood and guns and wounds of a stricken 
field. Lovely woman came, also! I 
suppose to gratify feminine curiosity, 
and acquire new suggestions for the 
manufacture of those darling “ Have- 
locks,” which came to the army by thou- 
sands, and were found useful for nothing 
else except cleaning guns and sabres. 
The impassive manner in which some 
of these ladies regarded the dead and 
wounded, convinced me that the sex 
possessed more of nerve and philosophy 
both than I had dreamed of. 

With the rest arrived flocks of newly- 
fledged surgeons, and herds of freshly- 
ordained parsons. Many of the sur- 
geons without experience, and some 
without education: but holding commis- 
sions from the Governors of their States, 
which gave them rank and pay of assist- 
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ant surgeons, and abundant opportuni- 
ties for increasing their professional 
knowledge at the expense of the sol- 
diers. In those supreme days, before 
Examining Boards became fixtures in 
the army, a Governor could make almost 
anything in the military line. One wave 
of his magic wand, and lo! a long line 
of colonels, majors, captains, and lieu- 
tenants, came forth from counting- 
houses, farm-houses, workshops, law 
offices, and pulpits ; gallant fellows all, 
who not only met and overcame the fierce 
Rebel legions, but those far more formid- 
able foes to their peace — “ Hardee’s 
Infantry Tactics,” and the inscrutable 
three volumes of Cavalry tactics, which, 
though sealed with the approval of all 
the mighty Secretaries of War, from 
Poinsett to Stanton, have never yet 
been understood as to the text, nor 
executed as to the evolutions. 

In those days regimental chaplains 
pervaded the army. Any colonel could 
make a chaplain, by simply issuing a 
commission. In our division the chap- 
lains were a magnificent set of fellows, 
and though probably none of them 
could have passed a very severe exami- 
nation on any system of theology accept- 
ed by orthodox denominations, yet most 
of them could put a horse over a five- 
barred fence, or rally a broken skirmish 
line or carry an order into the jaws of 
death, with the best. They were al- 
ways cheerful in camp, and on the 
march ; invariably volunteered for staff 
duty in a fight, and though their virtues 
were of a practical and. Christian-like, 
rather than theological kind, their daily 
lives were blameless, and they were 
greatly beloved and respected by all the 
soldiers ; these not only respected their 
chaplains, but enforced that respect in 
others. 

While we were down in Tennessee, 
after the battle of Stone River, Mur- 
doch the tragedian and Alfred Burnett 
the elocutionist visited the camps, and 
frequently gave dramatic readings and 
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humorous recitations for the amusement 
of the soldiers. On one of these occa- 
sions Burnett was reciting, with all the 
unction of a real Hard Shell Baptist, 
that remarkable production, beginning : 
* And he played upon the harp of a thou- 
sand strings, spirits of just men made 
perfect,” etc. Burnett was going on in 
the most nasal and extraordinary tone 
ever heard, when some of the Second 
Tennessee happening to overhear him, 
listened a while, came to the sage con- 
clusion that Mr. Burnett was mimick- 
ing their chaplain, and drove him from 
the camp with sticks and stones, swear- 
ing, with louder oaths than the army in 
Flanders, that, though “they weren’t 
much on religion themselves, no man 
should make fun of their preacher while 
they were around ;” and the belligerent 
flock would not be pacified until their 
shepherd himself had explained that 
Burnett’s discourse was only a harm- 
less travesty. No doubt, it was a close 
imitation of the old gentleman’s usual 
style of pulpit oratory; but he was one 
of the roughest riders and best men in 
the division ; always stuck by his regi- 
ment through the hardest fighting, en- 
joyed a joke even at his own expense, 
and was respected and beloved by all. 
Some of those clergymen who came 
to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
wounded after the battle of Shiloh, with 
wonderful infelicity lectured them on 
human depravity; intimated that their 
burning wounds were warnings and 
visitations ; characterized them as “ ves- 
sels of wrath,” and other unpleasantly- 
sounding names, distributed tracts, and 
did many other things calculated to 
rouse the ire of the sinful but patriotic 
sufferers. This was all well intended, 
and no doubt originated in a zealous 
desire to doa Christian’s duty ; but some 
men are so destitute of judgment that 
they would lecture on temperance to 
men dying with thirst; and the very 
worst time which could be selected to 
teach a soldier the doctrine of “peace 
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and good-will on earth,” or to inculcate 
the virtue of forgiveness, is immediately 
after he has received the contents of an 
enemy’s musket. On such occasions I 
observed that the carnal nature of the 
unregenerate veterans generally assert- 
ed itself in intense longings to “get 
even,” and sometimes—I am sorry to 
say—in most profane statements as to 
what they proposed to do “ with Rebels 
generally,” when they got well. I am 
satisfied that any comforting sugges- 
tions on these points would have been 
more eagerly listened to than the most 
eloquent homily which ever fell from 
the lips of Spurgeon or Beecher. Be- 
fore the war closed, our chaplains 
learned that by enduring the privations 
of the camp and sharing the dangers of 
the field with the soldiers, they could 
influence and soften and control them 
to almost any extent; and although the 
knees of our soldiers never became like 
Queen Mary’s, “hard with kneeling,” I 
think the human and Christian princi- 
ple was kept alive in them by the daily 
precepts and examples of the chaplains 
of the army. 

During the greater part of the time, 
from the battle of Shiloh to the evacua- 
tion of Corinth, the soldier’s life was 
extremely monotonous. It was too 
muddy for drill, too wet for comfort, 
and too safe for excitement. I think 
the only persons who contemplated this 
condition of affairs with satisfaction 
were army contractors, regimental sut- 
lers, and the enemy; all these were 
having an exceedingly comfortable and 
peaceful time. Cavalry duty was an ex- 
ception to the comparatively quiet life 
of the army. Owing to their small 
number, and the extended front to be 
picketed, they were kept constantly on 
duty ; and like all our Western cavalry 
at the beginning of the war, the variety 
of drill, dress, horses, arms, and ac- 
coutrements, in each regiment, was 
wonderful. Their side-arms consisted 
of horse-pistols, revolvers, and repeat- 
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ers ; with every fashion of sword, from 
the short Roman to the long-bladed, 
old fashioned, heavy English or German 
sabre, with that big basket hilt which 
Hudibras found so admirable, because 


it would hold broth, 
And serve for fight and dinner both.” 


Those who had carbines, probably 
about one-third of the command, had 
some of every kind that had then been 
invented, including a few Enfields, 
single and double-barrelled shot-guns, 
and some Mexican escopetfes. I heard 
one colonel say that he had every other 
kind of fire-arm in his regiment ex- 
cept match-locks, and intended making 
a requisition on Barnum’s Museum for 
some of those, in order to complete his 
variety. Fortunately, the tactics adopt- 
ed in our advance upon Corinth re- 
quired little expenditure of ammunition, 
or all the ordnance officers of the army 
would have been driven mad in attempt- 
ing to furnish this motley collection of 
arms with cartridges. 

The infantry was better organized, 
well armed, and during our weary ad- 
vance through the mud, displayed won- 
derful patience and perseverance. The 
usual monotony was somewhat relieved 
by numbers of visitors continually arriv- 
ing from the North, to look after rela- 
tives living or dead, or to see what real 
war was like ; and the men had their jests 
and songs and practical jokes—some of 
the latter so rough and irritating, that 
they often resulted in individual skir- 
mishes, in which, though the rules of 
the “P. R.” were not strictly observed, 
I have seen some very fair displays of 
fistic science ; but generally the army 
was more quietly good-tempered than 
could have been expected from such a 
large collection of incongruous and un- 
disciplined material ; and where oppor- 
tunities for more honorable wounds were 
so infrequent, black eyes and bloody 
noses were not in particular disfavor. 

When Mr. Davis, in his special mes- 
sage to the Confederate Congress after 
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Shiloh, announced “ that it had pleased 
Almighty God again to crown the Con- 
federate arms with a glorious and de- 
cided victory,” the “victors” were in full 
retreat towards Corinth, and Beauregard 
had written that curious letter asking 
permission to bury his dead, and at the 
same time apologizing in the gravest 
manner for having retreated. “Sir,” 
he wrote to Generai Grant, “at the 
close of the conflict yesterday, my forces 
being exhausted by the extraordinary 
length of the time during which they 
were engaged with yours on that and 
the preceding day, and it being apparent 
that you had received, and were still 
receiving, reénforcements, I felt it my 
duty to withdraw my troops from the 
immediate scene of the conflict.” Cer- 
tainly no such elaborate apology for 
“ withdrawing ” was necessary ; we were 
all glad to see him and his gray-coated 
battalions go, and let peace go with them. 

Beauregard had failed in his offensive 
movement and was back again in Cor- 
inth. Then the memorable siege of that 
place began. We were more than six 
weeks advancing fifteen miles. Roads 
were built, rifle-pits dug, and we crept 
slowly along through the mud, each 
night bringing us nearer the main forti- 
fications. On the twentieth of May, 
prisoners and deserters reported that 
on the day before Beauregard had issued 
orders for the removal of all property 
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HE valley of the Santa Maria, in 
T October, is an outskirt of Acheron. 
There is a belt of level bottom, some- 
times rising a few feet into sandy plains, 
sometimes sweeping back mile after mile 
to the flat foot-hills, which extend back 
as much farther to the almost viewless 


mountains—and nowhere a tree. The 
river is sunburnt. The sun stares it out 
of all countenance. There is a river 
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from Corinth except knapsacks and pro- 
visions. On the morning of the thirtieth, 
our army peaceably marched into the 
enemy’s works, finding nothing there 
but the wrecks of abandoned camps, 
wondering citizens, deserted houses, 
and dirty trenches. Six weeks’ labor 
in the mud had brought forth fruit at 
last, and Corinth was ours. 

One who visits these scenes now will 
find fields of blooming cotton or waving 
corn where a great army once toiled 
wearily through the mud. The battle- 
sounds are all hushed; the thunder of 
artillery, the rattle of musketry, the 
cheers of the victors, and the groans of 
the wounded, have given place to the 
solemn silence of the deserted woods 
and the peaceful quiet of smiling fields. 
The thousands who once wrestled to- 
gether there, in fierce conflict, sleep in 
honored graves, or have “ melted silent- 
ly back into the general nation,” and 
again become peaceable citizens. The 
war has ripened and enriched our man- 
hood and strengthened our nationality. 
The result has been satisfactory to all 
who loved the integrity of the Union and 
hoped for freedom to the oppressed ; 
and as the purest events in human 
progress and advances in human liberty 
have been the fruit of the sword, may 
our four years of trial and of strife bear 
fruit in a prosperous, an united, and 
a regenerated Republic. 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


there, a wide and deep one, of “imper- 
ceptible water,” having its surface just 
below the sand, almost on a level with 
the immeasurable valley. 

Nearly a whole day I was walking 
down this valley of dry bones of grass— 
bunch-grass—dead, in white, pretty, 
plumous tufts, with a continent of short 
wire-grass between. Even the squirrels 
were dessicated, and I saw nothing but 
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the grass, and two Mexicans, and the 
sun. 

Nowhere in California is there better 
illustrated than in these open valleys, 
the perpetual divided reign of summer 
and winter. The cold, keen nights give 
delightful sleep in a blanket. The fog, 
if any, is so dry that it scarcely moistens 
the grass, and would little molest a con- 
sumptive, for it speedily lifts in the 
morning several rods overhead, where 
it lingers sometimes two or three hours, 
giving the perfection of a good day— 
dry footing, and a cool, bracing, sunless 
atmosphere. Then comes the heat of 
the day till evening, though not fierce 
and exhausting in the coast valleys, but 
mellow in all the dry months with an 
autumn mellowness—another May risen 
on mid-October. 

It was beneath the wide, cool canopy 
of such a fog—a swifter inspiration of 
journeys than seven-league boots, or 
any magic garters and staff—that I went 
out from the valley of the Santa Maria. 
The road led over among troops of nak- 
ed tawny mounds, of which the highest 
tops wore foggy sombreros, and over 
sandy plains, saffron-colored with tar- 
weed. 

The space between the Santa Ines 
and Santa Lucia mountains is a con- 
tinuous alternation of hilly ranges and 
creeks, all running in the same direction, 
westward. Every time I crossed one 
of these straggling, irregular chains, I 
eould dimly see both ranges of moun- 
tains far off—the Santa Lucia looming 
vast and golden in the splendid sky. 
From Gaviota Pass the road leads, by 
innuwerable windings, in a general di- 
rection northwestward, diagonally across 
range and river, all the while slowly ap- 
proaching the coast. 

After chafing along the base of the 
Santa Ines mountains a long way west- 
ward, the sea breaks suddenly around 
a corner, and builds its coast on a line 
running northward to the Santa Lucia 
range. Where I crossed the Nipoma I 
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could already hear its roarings again, so 
tranquil was the noon, though it was still 
ten or twelve miles distant. The whole 
coast-belt between the Santa Ines and 
the Santa Lucia mountains is a roll- 
ing gravelly slope, sometimes miles in 
width ; and this is covered with stunted 
live-oaks so thickly as almost to.form a 
forest; more thickly than I have seen 
them elsewhere. Upon entering this 
ocean phylactery, the ranges are wrench- 
ed off, and scattered into oak-covered 
hillocks ; and the sunken streams often 
ooze again from the sand in this shady 
covert, and hasten to the sea. 

Thus it is both oceans nourish on 
their coasts broad bands of trees, which, 
like themselves, change not for any sea- 
son—the live-oak and the pine—and 
rim the Republic with immortality. 

Sometimes the road led around the 
end of a range, and entered for a little 
space this forest border. There, far 
down beyond the silent woods, I could 
hear asthmatic Ocean draw his hard 
breath. Again, from some hill in the 
background, I could see the chocolate- 
colored haze that enveloped it; but the 
Pacific itself came no more in sight. 

The ebony adobe which spreads wide- 
ly over the valley of the Nipoma seems 
to be the same deposit which makes the 
waxy prairies of Texas. It often oc- 
curs in the deepest bottoms of valleys 
along the coast, and produces the sweet, 
rich alfillarillo, though not often the 
clover and poleo. These latter prefer a 
bronze or brown adobe. This dense, 
black ground is slit by the summer 
drought into deep blocks; still, the 
surface remains very friable, and thrift- 
less farmers often harrow the ground to 
fill the crevices, sow broadcast, harrow 
again, and leave the November rains to 
do the plowing. And they get barley 
enough. Ath! the splendid wastefulness 
of richne..,vith which Nature has 
dowered the valleys and even moun- 
tain-taps, in this lower California! I 
have seen a single hill, which, if it was 
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carted out over a county of North Caro- 
lina, would give triple hominy to the 
eaters. But it avails nothing now, for 
it has norain. If California was almost 
level, it would support a population of 
Asiatic density, but it will be genera- 
tions before Americans irrigate hill-tops. 

When in the extreme lower part of 
California, I believed that the beautiful 
enameled hills for which its autumn is 
celebrated were, in some way, nearly 
connected with poverty. There it was 
so, for the highest mountains were ster- 
iie, and only the foot-hills put on the 
garments of beauty. But looking over 
from the Nipoma valley, I saw the 
round tops of the Santa Lucia moun- 
tains yellow with ripened oats to the 
highest summits, shimmering against 
a blue undimmed heaven, like harvest 
fields gone ballooning. All their crests 
were sparsely dotted with pines, and 
fretted with green glens creeping down 


the slopes, where oaks or coppices grew. 
And then nearer were the Nipoma hills, 
surpassing, if possible, all that I had 
before seen—so smooth, so variously, 


so crisply, so daintily tinted. Then I 
went around just where they disperse 
into the coast forest, and crossed over 
an indescribably dreary, parched, torrid 
valley, to San Luis Obispo. 

All cities in California seek the base 
of mountains where springs are, or the 
banks of rivers, and shun the uncovered 
fiery plain as they would pestilence. 
San Luis Obispo keeps sedulous guard 
over the stream which flows punily from 
the mountains, taking its station near 
their base, where there is still water 
enough to nourish bushes along the 
banks. The poor, dusty shade of these 
seems but a mockery ; for the red, bald 
mountain, close in the background, mir- 
rors down the sunbeams upon them, 
supplementing the noons with equal 
heat. The central range, whose golden 
splendor one sees in the Nipoma valley, 
is not immediately visible here, for there 
is a sort of duplicate or bu!wark thrust 
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out before the pass, looming over the 
city in a huge ocherous-looking mass. 
Though the pass is also rifted through 
this, it winds so crookedly into it that it 
gives the citizens no glimpse of the ma- 
jestic mountains beyond. 

How suggestive is this fiery, naked 
mountain of that grim country of which 
its ancient patriarch exclaimed, in the 
words now written in Latin over the 
door of the old mission church: “ How 
dreadful is this place! this is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven.” 

Between the outlying bulwark and the 
principal chain there is a vast mountain 
amphitheatre, whose circle, to the spec- 
tator within it, the pass does not de- 
stroy. Here, a sudden lift in the morn- 
ing fog revealed to me golden and 
enamele@ mountains, which, in the gor- 
geousness of their many-colored bright- 
ness, made me despise all my faint 
descriptions. Farthest from me east- 
ward, the whole upper half of the range 
was as of solid gold, though crested with 
a single thin row, as it seemed, of the 
pale-green California pines ; while here 
and there an oak stood darkly in the gold. 
In another place were offshoots from 
the range, like huge keelson-knees, with 
encinal between, jutting down in dark- 
green triangles into the gilded slope. 
Before me there was a great sunny moun- 
tain, with a thousand indentations and 
dainty crinklings, like rumpled velvet, 
mottled with colors of whose richness 
only the inspired pencil can speak. 
Here there was a pale maroon, or a 
cinnamon, or a cuir, or a brown, or that 
exquisitely rich and noble hue I shave 
seen so often on California hills when 
they lay between the sun and myself, 
and which resembles nothing so much 
as a frosty, melting damson ; and there 
the ripened wild oats had faded in the 
dewless air from their golden richness 
to an inexpressibly subdued, tender, 
creamy tint, like the softest plush, float- 
ing over the slope in a dreamy, mellow 
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sheen—now creeping a.-little in the 
breeze, and now dying in a kind of lazy, 
delicious shudder. 

I know not if Bierstadt’s warm beam, 
which, in the Sunlight and Shadow, falls 
upon the old travertine balustrade, is 
not something too sensuous for the pure 
sunlight of California. The gorgeous 
cloud-painting of Arizona and the Rio 
Grande I have never seen in California. 
Her storms and her heavens are stale 
enough; but the combined action of the 
sun and her rainless summers paints 
such hills as the world cannot equal. I 
lingered long in mingled delight and 
despair, in a vain effort to transcribe 
into my pencilings even one line from 
Nature’s work, “that in gold clasps 
locks in the golden story” of the moun- 
tains. 

The road mounts diagonallg¢ up from 
this amphitheatre in a long ravine, 
shaded by sycamores. When at last I 


climbed above their dense canopy, I 
found myself in a thick chamizal near 


the divide. Again a valley full of hills, 
and pastures of oats, and groves of oaks. 
These oaten and oaken landscapes had 
become somewhat wearisome for mo- 
notony, and the introduction into this 
valley of the rusty, gray-looking Cali- 
fornia pines and patches of chamizal, 
failed to impart freshness. The pres- 
ence of these told of poverty, which was 
also sufficiently indicated by the dwarfed 
stature of the oaks. The upper vaileys 
of the Salinas are tangled among low 
hills, and pines and white-oaks, and are 
chiefly notable for sheep. 

It was not long before I reached the 
Salinas, whose valley I remember for 
the widest and longest piece of nude- 
ness I saw in California outside of Colo- 
rado Desert. But even it does not pass 
at once from the verdure of youth to the 
haggard and sallow baldness of age. 
North of Santa Margarita the banks 
bear cottonwoods, and white-oaks of 
prodigious size, some of the squat old 
groundlings measuring four or five feet 
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in thickness. The limbs of some live- 
oaks grow out nearly fifty feet, and then 
break sheer down. 

The bed of the Salinas here has a 
singular appearance in October. The 
whole flat bo.tom grows over with weeds 
an inch hgh, and through this the 
water rambles in silvery streamlets, 
crossing and recrossing. Elsewhere, 
half the bed is covered with water, so 
sluggish and shallow that it bears a 
green scum-like sedge, which upon the 
surface turns to a bright yellow, or 
spreads out upon the water infinitessi- 
mal madder-red leaves. Thus it almost 
realizes the fable of the Inachus, which 
Callimachus says rolled down flowers 
and gold upon its waves. Among the 
great veteran oaks, tricked in streamers 
of moss, there were spots where the 
wild woodbine and the rosebush grew, 
and other cheerful shrubs smiled upon 
the scene. Why did not the mission 
fathers build here their church to San 
Miguel, instead of going farther down 
the river where the valley has no trees, 
and in autumn is a desert? I have 
often wondered what gain of religion, 
or other benefit, they sought in these 
white, glaring plains. 

At San Miguel, to my great relief, the 
road made a wide detour from the Sa- 
linas. It crosses the Nascimiento, as- 
cends the San Antonio, and returns to 
the Salinas many miles below. 

After leaving the upper ranches of 
the Salinas, I saw little more of the 
golden wild oats. For a long distance 
across to the Nascimiento, and then 
across to the San Antonio, it was a tire- 
some round of sandy hills, or sandy, 
rolling, white-oak barrens. There was 
the dead bunch-grass, with its slender 
pretty tufts, and the pigmy white-oaks, 
as good as dead, so withered were they. 
It is a mean, beggarly molting or 
hibernation which trees undergo that 
have no frost. Without any of that 
mellow-tinted glory which the woods 
put on to soothe and sweeten the melan- 
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choly season, the leaves grow old in 
withered ugliness, and die, and drop. 
Every breeze hustles them rattling out 
of the trees in bushels ; and without 
any of those countless wheelings and 
flutterings with which a_ yellow or 
scarlet maple leaf, vain to the last, 
wantons away the long prettiness of 
its dying fall, they tumble inglorious- 
ly upon the ground. Nature teaches 
her children to die as the ancient 
gladiator died, with grace; but these 
are bastards. 

In going up the San Antonio, I walk- 
ed nearly a day without hearing a human 
sound. All the while the bright white 
belt of sand, like a ghost of the de- 
parted river, wound in and out along the 
foot of the hills, overshadowed by som- 
bre oaks. Everything was still. Once 
a kind of weird, wild fancy came over 
me that Judgment had come and gone, 
and all things which had life, even the 
river itself, had quitted the earth, which 
now swung idly in the void, awaiting 
some new destiny. 

But there were many places on this 
river where the scenery was not without 
a singular beauty. The broad, white 
avenue of sand left by the river, without 
any ugly margin of valley, lay deepamong 
the easy-sloping hills, which, like others 
I have noted, when facing southward, 
were stained in gorgeous colors by the 
sun, whilz those fronting northward 
were muffled in dark verdure. Both 
sides of this beautiful winding avenue 
were bordered with live-oaks, fresh and 
green; and the number of familiar 
shrubs brought back to me my mother’s 
garden. There were snow-berries, with 
their fittle fruit-pearls ; rosebushes full 
of apples, yielding refreshment ; wood- 
bines, with their scarlet berries ; moun- 
tain cherries, with fruit consumed by 
pigs and boys ; fragrant rosemary; and 
dwarf buckeyes, dangling russet nuts 
among the leafless branches. 

On the upper San Antonio I saw 
what I had nowhere else found in Cali- 
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tornia, which is deficient in the peculiar 
glory of American forests. It was syc- 
amores and cottonwoods, clothed in that 
“oreen and yellow melancholy ” which 
I thought the frost alone could produce. 

Who can measure the sweet influ- 
ences of the Eastern autumn upon our 
better life! If California has any great 
natural deficiency, it is one of trees. 
And a great part of what it has are ex- 
empt from that alternation of decay 
which brings around those yearly les- 
sons so wholesome to busy man, to re- 
mind him of that which shall be here- 
after. Let every Californian, like Laértes, 
plant his new-born son a row of trees ; 
and every bevy of maidens, like the 
companions of Helen, devote to the 
bride a sycamore. The unfruitful, hard, 
intractable nature of the ancient Israel- 
ites and the Spaniards—who knows how 
it might have been mollified by forests, 
on which the ever-returning autumn 
might paint its sweet, saddening les- 
sons? The air of California is all too 
brisk and business-driving ; and though 
its autumn, if the people look away 
from the valleys to the hills, reads them 
more than enough of the poetry of earth, 
there is not in it that “most musical, 
most melancholy” rhythm of decay, 
which so ripens all that is divinest in 
the heart. Let every man plant a de- 
ciduous tree just for the leaves ; and 
when they are falling, let him sit under 
it and dream a little. 

For a land so marred as it is by sum- 
mer drought, California has many green 
mountains ; but I have never seen any 
more beautifully and continuously green 
than those between the San Antonio and 
the Salinas. The north slope of the 
Santa Lucia mountains is thickly clad 
by the bright chamizal in green ; but on 
the San Antonio mountains it was 
brighter still. Thus the autumn sun 
gilds one slope, and paints the other 
green. Inthe upper San Antonio val- 
ley I have often seen the contrasted 
fields atop, where a graceful, wavy 
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suture on the summit divided them, 
now notching the green over on the 
gold, and now the gold over upon the 
green. 

But I soon left all these fair moun- 
tains behind, for the ravine leading 
down to the Salinas valley is short. 
This valley greatly widens itself in 
coming from San Miguel, where one 
sees it last, and loses none of its bald- 
ness and bleakness. Here it slopes 
very gently down to the river, and is 
perhaps ten miles wide. I could look 
both up and down the valley until it 
vanished in the sky—doubtless a hun- 
dred miles—and thirty miles across the 
opposite foothills to the mountains be- 
yond; but in all that immeasurable 
white valley, and on the brown foot- 
hills, and the red mountains outside, 
there was not a visible tree, except the 
two rows palisading the river. There 
were straggling pines on the mountains, 
but not to be seen at that distance ; and 
patches of chamizal, but they seemed 
only shadows thrown by the clouds. 
Such another immensity of treelessness 
is not to be seen outside of Arizona. 

The foothills east of the river are not 
hills, but only a plateau rising rapidly. 
This is indented with ten thousand little 
coves, dales, glades, glens—the most 
daintily crinkled and dimpled ground 
I ever saw—and here the sunlight, level 
in the morning, frequently alternates its 
numerous tints with effects of light and 
shade. 

The Salinas is the Mississippi dis- 
embodied. Sometimes as wide as that 
river, but frequeutly without any banks, 
it is at best only a shallow imposture ; 
and in autumn is nothing but a course 
of ripple-marked sand. Its worst en- 
emy is the trade-wind. From April 
to November there comes in the after- 
noon a wind, blowing southward, which 
continues till nearly midnight with the 
most execrable pertinacity ; and it not 
only staunches the river, but drifts its 
sand into such a shape that one would 
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think the current had been up-stream. 
Can farmers ever grow grain here? I 
wondered. This incessant blast will 
surely blow it down flat. 

Farther down the valley the road 
leads down into a great bend in the 
river, from which, in either direction, 
the valley presents an infinite vista. 
The plateau on the other side, above 
and below you, sweeps grandly down 
from the mountains to the river in an 
inclined plain twenty miles in width. 
In this part of the valley a rain had 
fallen, unusual in October, principally 
along the foothills; and those on the 
west side were half turned from brown 
to green, giving a tint of singular rich- 
ness. Even the oaks filling the ravines 
between seemed to have taken another 
lease of life, for they were washed of 
dust. These painted foothills of Cali- 
fornia, so smooth, so sleek, so dainty in 
the soft sunlight—wonderful hills are 
they, the despair of,artists, and inspira- 
tion of men! Green in winter, thou- 
sand-blossoming in spring, in summer 
golden, and in autumn hundred-colored, 
they traverse the tinted year without a 
blemish. For beauty, it is unfortunate 
that California has any valleys; for 
barley, that it has any hills. 

One morning, while I was in Salinas 
valley, I saw the desert mirage for the 
first time this side of Colorado Desert. 
This valley, which seems to be intended 
for the ventilator of California, is so 
long and so vast that, in either direction, 
you may look right out into the sky, as 
on a prairie. The sun had risen about 
an hour high, covering all that part of 
the heavens which lay in the valley 
with a dense white haze; while the mi- 
rage beneath it assumed the same color, 
so that there was no dividing line be- 
tween them. When I stooped down, 
this pearl-white lake of light flooded the 
whole valley, apparently within a half 
mile of me, and concealed from view 
the trunks of the trees and the feet of 
the cattle. Thus I had the rare specta- 
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cle of trees standing, and cattle walk- 
ing, in a white heaven. 

At Salinas City the valley broadens 
out to an immense width. It is almost 
perfectly level across from hill to hill, 
of an admirable fertility, and a little 
fenced from the wind by the mountains, 
which with the river here, round in west- 
ward to the sea. The road continues 
northward, and at Natividad ascends 
the Gavitan mountains. 

ce we * ~ * * 

Entering the State at Fort Yuma, and 
walking nearly eight hundred miles 
through it, I have seen most of its 
classes, except the miners, each in its 
place. On the San José are great Span- 
ish horse-owners; at Los Angeles, 
wine and wool-growers; at Santa Bar- 
bara, small farmers ; in San Francisco, 
bankers, merchants, mechanics, gam- 
blers, and beggars. In each class Cali- 
fornia shows a vigorous development. 

First, a word concerning the original 
Spanish-speaking Californians. Fresh 
from the mean, filthy huts and the beg- 
garly conversation of the Mexicans in 
the Territories, I entered California de- 
termined to find the Spanish element a 
thing of which the State would be hap- 
pily rid. But Californians are not Mex- 
cans, one finds, even as a Californian 
live-oak is not an Arizonian sahuara. 

Among the first things which impress- 
ed me was the fact that the Califor- 
nians very generally have Indian serv- 
ants, whom they hold in a state of vir- 
tual slavery ; while the Mexicans live in 
craven terror of the Indians surround- 
ing them. Here again, however, it is 
worth while to note a difference, for the 
fierce and terrible Camanches are not 
more superior to the beggarly Indians 
of California than are the Californians 
to the Mexicans. This superiority is 
made manifest by nothing more plainly 
than by the greater aptness they dis- 
cover in learning the lessons of Ameri- 
can teaching. A Mexican in the Terri- 
tories very seldom deigns to speak 
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English to you, even if he is acquainted 
with it—which he seldom is—unless he 
is driving a bargain in which there is 
a pretty clear prospect of his overreach- 
ing you—which he is moderately sure 
to do. But I seldom found a Califor- 
nian, of even tolerably fair complexion, 
who could not speak English quite 
correctly. Both of them subsist very 
much the same, on the traditional and 
inevitable mutton, brown beans, and 
coffee; but the Californian builds a 
shingle roof over his adobe, uses an 
iron plough, which I carefully ascertain- 
ed was made in this century, and buys 
an American wagon with tired wheels. 
The Mexican woman wears a rebosa on 
her head, and cooks in the coals; the 
Californian wife wears a bonnet, greatly 
prefers a stove, and glories in an iron 
stew-pan with a handle. A citizen of 
Temecula, forty years an inhabitant of 
California, the husband of a Spanish 
lady, and Spanish in his sympathies, 
lamented to me the decline of pristine 
simplicity, and the Americanization of 
the higher classes. “ Thirty years ago,” 
said he, “you could ride anywhere on 
horseback, and at any rancho rest your 
horse with a fresh one, so great was 
the hospitality toward strangers. But 
that is no longer possible. The Cali- 
fornians are becoming selfish, gold- 
hunting, business men, like us Ameri- 
cans.” It is not to be feared that the 
Spanish element will ever seriously 
perturb Californian homogeneity; for 
though they do not adopt our beef-steak 
civilization, they are following on in a 
sort of beans-and-mutton imitation, 
which is sufficiently promising. 

On the Santa Barbara coast, and in 
the great Salinas valley, I found the 
true and typical Californian, the Ameri- 
can miner turned farmer. And sucha 
farmer! Imagine a modern newspaper 
reporter attempting Virgilian bucolics ; 
or an express agent sticking peas! 
Conceive a man growing cabbages by 
contract! First, there is his house—a 
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square, unpainted, unplaned, redwood 
shell—looking like a cedar goods-box, 
and scarce bigger than that a man 
might steal it at night. In the mid- 
dle of a wide, tawny plain, without a 
fence or bush in sight, it stands up stark 
and stiff, like a soldier on drill, with his 
hands clapped on his trousers seams. 
But I respect it, for it is the log-cabin 
of the Pacific slope, the pioneer of a 
civilization which, having traversed the 
globe, shall stand on the summit of the 
Possible. 

There are only two rooms. They 
are absolutely without furniture; and 
the inmate being a bachelor, he has in 
the front room only a trunk and roll of 
blankets, and in the rear room a stove 
and his “things.” In the cupboard 
there is a bone of cold mutton, some 
coffee, cognac, ancient bread, a bowl 
of honey—almost like cheese for hard- 
ness and whiteness—and nameless, un- 
washed dishes: for our bachelor, with 
an abandon greater than Lucullus’, has 
a fresh set every meal. 

Upon looking around for his farming 
implements, I find a pile of redwood 
lumber and a splendid terrier pup. But 
this is only a beginning. After a while 
he adds a magnificent span of horses 
and a very high-seated wagon. A row 
of posts is set in the ground, and a 
single board atop nailed around a field. 
A crop of barley is gathered, and a barn 
built. A heap of great creamy pump- 
kins and a rick of bright barley-straw 
attest his labors. Some straw is stuffed 
into a corner-bed, the front room is 
ceiled with newspapers, the black-eyed 
Sefiorita arrives, and having prospected 
threugh the summer he now finds dig- 
gings of domesticity. 

This type of Californian, without 
being studious of it, shows a regal in- 
dependence of manhood ; and there is 
an undefinable something in every word 
and action which makes you perceive 
that he is not conscious of inferiority 
to the Czar. He is a monarch whose 
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kingdom is himself, whose mood is 
serenity, and whose haughtiness is un- 
concern. When you tell him your most 
harrowing story, he knows a “trick 
worth two of that;” when you attempt 
to astound him with quotations, he plays 
with the pup; when you offer him money 
for your lodging, he almost scorns you. 

I wearied of the redwood towns of 
California— redwood brown, redwood 
dun, redwood pumpkin —and — milk. 
Everywhere a great clatter and a smell 
of lumber, and yards full of huge, red 
board-piles, and savory breath of cedar. 
These over-night towns have a factitious 
compensation of splendor ; a glitter of 
jewelry in the windows, a pomp of paint, 
and of cornice, and of sanded walls, 
which is something too tawdry. All the 
world knows that dwellings in Califor- 
nia are, and must be, of wood or brick. If 
one house in ten was stone, it would not 
seem inept to imitate it. There is too 
much good sense in California, and too 
much sound wealth, for these thin, 
shoddy tricks. For the rest, a Cali- 
fornia town is notable for the number 
of its galloping horsemen, and its whiz- 
zing buggies, trotters, sulkies, and the 
like. The Californians ride harder than 
the Italians, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Neapolitans. 

To come to the metropolis. Califor- 
nian, I take it, is only the newest and 
strongest synonym for American; and 
Californian traits, both virtues and vices, 
the newest and strongest casting of 
American. Everybody knows that we, 
Americans, Midas-like, touch gold in 
everything; and in mere flash-towns, 
like Tucson, I was not surprised that, 
bettering that by one sense, they also 
saw gold in everything ; but we had a 
right to expect that San Francisco had 
by this time rescued the second sense 
from this usurpation. It is worse than 
stale to listen to the species of remarks 
which prevail pretty generally, in car, 
Street, or ferry-boat. “Jones, that is a 
very large pile of sand there,” says 
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Smith, as they walk out toward Fort 
Point; “wonder if it wouldn’t fetch 
something.” Brown and Robinson are 
inspecting the stuffed birds in Wood- 
ward’s Garden. “That is a splendid 
pheasant, Brown; I should think his 
feathers, if they were picked every year, 
would bring a good deal.” But when I 
enter the Mercantile Library, or the 
Metropolitan, there I find a noble num- 
ber who still believe in Apollo and the 
Muses. 

But to one fre:h from the miserable, 
sweaty, brawling scramble of such 
places as Tucson, San Francisco is 
gratefully placid. Gold should bring 
ease, and ease dignity ; and to plenty 
of men in San Francisco it has. There 
is something in the big, round suavity, 
the large, buttoned-up complacency, of 
these golden-bellied bankers, which I 
like greatly; but there is a trifle too 
much of it. San Francisco is like 


London in other things beside its fogs. 


Even in the laughter of the California 
maidens there is a sweet jingle of Eng- 
lish shillings. The other evening, as I 
stood at the elbow of a charming musi- 
cian, when she swept the lower keys 
through a magnificent ritornelle—or 
something—I heard the piano say— 


Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold.” 


San Francisco unites the splendid 
hearty relish of life and the solidity of 
England to the feverish unrest, uncer- 
tainty, and poverty of Italy; and let 
the three fatal balls which hang so thick 
over jewellers’ doors attest the truth of 
this last clause. It is not my province 
to sound the deeps of society; but can- 
did Californians will not deny that this 
impoverishment and this beggary are 
not the result alone of the financial in- 
temperance of the sufferers. While it 
is the observation of most travellers 
that inhabitants of wine-growing coun- 
tries do not become intoxicated as often 
as non-producers, it certainly is the ex- 
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perience of California that citizens of 
a gold-producing country do become 
drunk on gold beyond all others. But 
are all the financial shipwrecks of Cali- 
fornia chargeable to that? Do the 
gilded balls ripen their skinny harvest 
on the rashness of speculators alone? 

Here it is especially that the com- 
parison with England explains. The 
gold of California has become a sort of 
primogeniture to a few, working the 
same evil results as in England. It 
need not to have given it here any 
more than in New York, if circum- 
stances had not been widely different. 
In New York, wealth grew up through 
long years, with the city and the people ; 
here it came suddenly to an energetic 
or fortunate few, before anything was 
developed, and strongly seized the birth- 
right in the shape of corporations. 

The numerous complaints poured 
into my ears by the penniless men, both 
in country and town, are not without 
reason. At first I wondered at them, 
and specially at their oft-repeated asser- 
tion: “ California is no place for a poor 
man—one who has no means except 
his muscle.” They did not see what 
ailed them, and made unjust accusa- 
tions. Californians are emphatically 
not selfish, in the’ sense they meant ; 
but to the real good and building up of 
the State there is a worse than common 
selfishness. San Francisco, like Lon- 
don, gives nobly to foreign charities 
and to corporate charities; but it has 
not that charity which gives most when 
it gives nothing. Californians give 
money because they are really generous, 
and are moved at the sight of actual 
suffering ; but they do not know how to 
take the poor by the hand and help 
them. Greatly liberal to ascertained 
want, they do not hear the cries of 
California herself, who is not a beggar, 
but sadly in want of partnership. 

The poor are right in their com- 
California is zof now a good 
More than any 


plaint. 
home for small men. 
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other State I know of, it is a theatre 
for pioneer operations in the large, and 
is no place for patches. Rich men 
must occupy the dry lands, and dig 
costly wells, and cut long trenches, and 
then give liberal terms to tenants, or 
small purchasers ; and then California 
will be a good place for hard fists. 

Nature is eccentric and obstinate 
here, and must be broken with steam 
and with steel; though once subdued 
she gives magnificent returns. Until 
strong men take hold of the State this 
way, and moisten it and break it in—I 
speak of Southern California, which I 
have seen—its agriculture will be the 
merest clod- whacking. Californians 
know this weakness of their State, and 
betray it continually by their anxiety 
concerning outside opinions of their 
weathers and their soils. 

Let me use a homely illustration to 
show the welcome which is at present 


given to a poor man in San Francisco. 
You enter a restaurant, order roast beef, 
coffee, and a pudding, and pay for them 
twenty-five cents, which is reasonable 


for this market. After you comes in a 
pale theological student, orders coffee 
alone, and pays for it fifteen cents, or 
three-fifths as much as you paid for a 
robust dinner. 

And here let me say, parenthetically, 
that Californians feed with that gener- 
ousness which generally attaches to 
vigorous labor, mental or muscular. In 
a considerable experience in various 
parts of the country I have usually 
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found that, when you go into a respect- 
able eating-house, they bring you a 
ration which long practice has enabled 
them to adjust pretty accurately to the 
appetite of the country. In San Fran- 
cisco they fetch, even to him who mod- 
estly orders but one dish, bigger ra- 
tions than in any city of the East with 
which I am acquainted. 

But this is wandering. If there is 
one thing more than another that the 
State now needs, it is a class of keen, 
intelligent, small land-owners, to serve 
as a foil against the plutocracy to which 
it is inclined. Muscle is unequally pit- 
ted against drought; and gold must 
come generously to its succor, or the 
growth of that yeomanry will be stunted. 
If California only takes gold from the 
soil, as soon as the virgin flush of the 
moist banks is gone she will become, 
in proportion to area, the poorest of 
agricultural States ; but if she will lib- 
erally pour gold ¢v/o the soil again, she 
may become the greatest. The Indians 
depend on Nature alone; and of all on 
the continent, those of California are 
the meanest. Art married to Nature 
can make California a modern Egypt; 
Nature alone, especially if it is only 
ploughed four inches deep, will make it 
a dust-heap. The glorious fat valleys 
of Southern California are asking only 
a drink of water, and offer in return for 
it immeasurable barley; but nobody 
gives it. Take a loose-woven cobweb, 
and slide a drop of dewalong the threads, 
and you have all the farms there are. 
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HOW OUR CHINAMEN 


HE Chinese in their own country 
ft we a remarkably industrious peo- 
ple, working from early dawn until dark, 
and without the rest of the seventh day. 
The effects of this continuous applica- 
tion, however, are plainly visible ; they 
lack the elasticity qf motion which those 
exhibit who, being temperate and regu- 
lar in their habits, enjoy also a weekly 
rest. 

Most of the Chinamen, after landing 
on our shores, start off immediately in 
search of employment, and they travel 
till they find it, though it be to Kern 
River, Montana, or to “The End of 
the Line” of the Pacific Railroad. Nor 
are they fastidious about the kind of 
business to which they may be set at 
work. What they want is employment 


and such pay as will support them and 
leave something over to send back to 
the father and mother, or to the wife 


and children, left at home. So accus- 
tomed have they always been to give 
a full and honest day’s labor to those 
who have hired them, that they expect 
to give their employer the service of 
their muscle and their skill during all 
the hours of the day, only asking a rea- 
sonable time for meals, together with 
the stipulated wages when their work is 
done. 

The Chinaman’s reputation for indus- 
try, however, is liable to suffer from 
what we may see of this people in the 
cities. Whatever idlers there are will 
be sure to hang about the towns. The 
sick and the disabled get back to the 
towns, for here they can be better ac- 
commodated and provided for than in 
the mines, and where there are but few of 
their countrymen. When acompany of 
men has accomplished any job of work, 
unless some other employment offers, 
they come back to the city to wait near 
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the intelligence offices until there is 
another call for laborers. Also, where 
men are lying idle, and with the money 
received for wages in their pockets, the 
gamblers and others who live, by dis- 
honorable ineans will be sure to con- 
gregate. A large number of the China- 
men who lounge in the shops and upon 
the streets of San Francisco are men 
returned from the mines to rest awhile, 
or to wait for a ship to take them home ; 
or men who, having finished one con- 
tract, are waiting to be hired again. 
San Francisco being the only port on 
the coast at which they enter the coun- 
try, and at which they embark again for 
their native land, we may always expect 
to see here many of them who appear 
to have nothing to do. 

But, if we meet with idle Chinamen 
during the day and evening, there are 
other hours of the day when the indus- 
trious portion of them may be seen. 
They who have occasion to visit the 
lower part of the city early in the morn- 
ing will encounter multitudes of these 
people ; some hurrying to the families, 
or offices, where they work; others, with 
their dinner pails, on their way to the 
various establishments in all parts of 
the city where they are steadily em- 
ployed. 

That they are people possessing 
ability and inclination to labor, and 
that their services may be secured, are 
facts of great importance to all who 
desire the full and speedy development 
of such a country as this which has 
fallen to the inheritance of the dwellers 
on the Pacific Coast. 

There were once men who came to 
San Francisco with capital, energy and 
enterprise, and with expericnce in man- 
ufacturing. They found California pro- 
ducing wool in great abundance, and of 
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a quality equal to any in the world; but 
the high price of labor, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining operatives in suffi- 
cient numbers, even at any price, 
seemed an impassable barrier in the 
way of the enterprise which they con- 
templated. But the plan of experiment- 
ing with Chinese labor suggested itself. 
It was tried, and it proved satisfactory. 
The foremen in those establishments 
have declared that with no other opera- 
tives have they ever been so well 
pleased as with those at present em- 
ployed. These are promptly at their 
stations at the proper time; they work 
without lagging; they have no gossip 
so common with “factory girls,” and 
which involves the breaking of threads. 

Four or five hundred Chinamen are 
now employed in the woolen factories of 
San Francisco, and scarce anything 
would induce the proprietors to ex- 
change them for other labor. The Knit- 
ting mills also employ Chinamen. 

There was a gigantic scheme for lay- 
ing the track for the locomotive across 
the continent, and if accomplished, Cal- 
ifornia must undertake its share of the 
work. California had the gold, together 
with the ambition and the faith for the 
undertaking—indeed, so bold a scheme 
as that of throwing a railroad over across 
the Sierras was just the thing for Cali- 
fornia enterprise and daring. But where 
was she to get the men to do the work ; 
especially, how could she find labor at 
rates reasonable enough to enable her 
to compete with those who were to 
build the eastern portion of the road ? 

They bethought them of the China- 
men, ahd forthwith Chinamen were put 
to work, digging, drilling, and shovelling, 
to the number of from eight to ten thou- 
sand during the two previous seasons; 
and during the past season the Com- 
pany has been unable to procure as 
many men as they would have been glad 
to have employed. They have had, as 
we understand, parties in China em- 
ployed in securing laborers for them, 
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and these have been sent through, 
without detention, from Hongkong to 
the point on the works the other side 
of the Sierras, where their services are 
needed. These people resigned the 
mattock and harrow to other hands on 
their own little farms in the green val- 
leys of their native provinces, and in 
the space of thirty-five or forty days 
were wielding the shovel and drill 
amongst the sage-brush, rapidly dig- 
ging their way towards the New Jeru- 
salem of the Mormon prophet. Fore- 
men and officers on the road speak in 
the highest terms of their Asiatic la- 
borers. They are reported as promptly 
on the ground, ready to begin work the 
moment they hear the signal, and labor- 
ing steadily and honestly on till admon- 
ished that the working hours are ended. 
They have no story-telling ; they have 
no sentinel set to watch while his com- 
panions enjoy their pipes, and to pass 
the word when the “boss” comes in 
sight. Not having acquired a taste for 
whisky, they have few fights, and no 
“blue Mondays.” Overseers declare 
that they can drill more rock and move 
more dirt with Chinamen than with an 
equal number of the men who claim 
this kind of occupation as their specialty. 

With an air of alarm—whether sin- 
cere or assumed—men have asked: 
What is to be done with these thou- 
sands of Chinamen when this great 
transcontinental road shall be com- 
pleted? It may be replied, that rail- 
road-building on this side of the conti- 
nent is only just commenced. The 
southern road is to be made, from here 
to Los Angeles and from thence to the 
East; and then all the branch roads 
which the main trunks willl assuredly 
call into being. How many Chinese 
laborers have already been employed on 
railroads not far from San Francisco! 
They worked on the road to Haywards, 
on the Napa Valley road, and on the 
road which is to be completed between 
Sacramento and Stockton. They graded 
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the San José and Gilroy road, and on 
the Vallejo and Sacramento road the 
call for laborers has been far in advance 
of the supply. The road in process of 
construction from Portland, Oregon, 
towards the south, is employing this 
kind of labor, and cannot obtain as 
much as it needs. 

Chinamen have made many of our 
wagon-roads across the mountaifis, and 
thrown up some highways across the 
low grounds ; and there remains much 
more of the same kind of work to be 
done. 

Chinamen helped to cut away the hill 
and fill in the bay where now the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company have their 
extensive wharves and commodious 
depots. That new reservoir, sixteen 
miles southeast of San Francisco, at 
the head of Pilarcitos Creek, and cover- 
ing ninety-two acres of ground, is— 
about two-thirds of it—the work of 
Chinamen. 

Our readers have heard of the “ Eu- 
reka hair ;” a California inventiog, and 
the material the fibre of a California 
plant. It has already proved a source 
of profit; and, in the future, may be 
much more so; but without the patient 
Chinamen, willing to work for moderate 
wages, who would gather and prepare 
the soap roots growing everywhere on 
the mountain sides ? 

Seventy or eighty of these men are 
steadily employed in working the borax 
beds at Clear Lake. 

Visit the rural districts in harvest 
time, and when you perceive how large 
a portion of the binders who follow the 
reaping machines are Chinamen, in- 
Stinctively you will exclaim: Well, if 
white labor is as difficult to be obtained 
as is reported, and as indeed it must be, 
since wages are so high, what would 
these farmers do but for the Chinamen ? 
But for them a large portion of the grain 
must be wasted in the field, our farmers 
would have to reckon up their losses 
rather than their profits, and our State 
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would be materially deficient in that 
which she is beginning to count upon as 
a prominent branch of trade and rev- 
enue. 

On many ranches all the laborers 
are people whose muscles were hard- 
ened on their little farms in China, and 
who there learned those lessons of in- 
dustry, patience, and economy which 
render them of incalculable service to 
those who, in this country, see fit to 
employ them. With but little in- 
struction they learn to manage the 
teams, to run the machinery, and to 
perform all the labor needed upon a 
farm. 

If we travel through the grazing 
counties we shall find that the dairy- 
men also are largely employing this 
class of help. Indeed, let us go where 
we will to any part of the country in 
this western portion of our Union and we 
still find Chinamen in many kitchens— 
Chinamen doing the work both of in- 
door and of out-door servants; they 
cook, wash and iron, prepare wood, 
work in the garden, and tend the stock. 
With such help, housekeeping in the 
country is made easy. 

California has its paper mills; but 
were it not for the help which Chinamen 
afford at reasonable rates, more of this 
commodity would still have to be 
brought from the East. Powder mills 
also employ Chinamen, and so do tan- 
neries and rope-walks. 

Visit a hop plantation in the picking 
season, and count its fifty, sixty, or 
seventy pickers in the garb of the eastern 
Asiatics, working steadily and noise- 
lessly on from morning till night, gather- 
ing, curing, and sacking the crop; and 
ask yourselves how would the proprie- 
tors have succeeded had they depended 
upon such help as the hop raisers in 
our Eastern* States generally employ ? 

Go through the fields of strawberries, 
and other small fruit ; make occasional 
tours to the vineyards and orchards ; and 
you will learn that most of these fruits 
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are gathered and boxed for market by 
this same people of whom we have been 
speaking. 

On a fruit plantation through which 
we strolled not long ago, though it 
was far past the busy season, twenty 
Chinamen were still employed. One 
man was tending the cider mill, one was 
busy with machinery turning out the 
little strawberry baskets, two were as- 
sorting and boxing apples, six were 
picking strawberries to be sold, they 
said, for a dollar per pound ; some were 
picking apples, while more were in the 
vineyard gathering grapes. 

When the dinner bell sounded, as 
orderly and cleanly a company of la- 
borers as one generally meets with in 
the country sat down to well supplied 
tables, provided for them in their own 
quarters ; and after dinner each man re- 
turned again to his work, apparently as 
much interested in the business before 
him as he could have been had the 
crops he was gathering been all his own. 

On another plantation, which we vis- 
ited, we found the broad fields appor- 
tioned off and rented to separate com- 
panies of Chinamen who were working 
them upon shares—each little company 
having its own cabin. Teams being 
furnished them, they do all the work, 
preparing the ground, seeding, tending 
the crop, and gathering the fruit, leav- 
ing nothing for the proprietor to do but 
to attend to the marketing, and to put 
into his own pocket half of the proceeds. 

In other cases we learned that China- 
men had leased the ground outright, thus 
securing to the owner of the land his 
desired rent, in money, and relieving 
him from all anxiety respecting unfruit- 
ful seasons, uncertain crops, and fluctu- 
ating prices. 

All these are easy modes of farming, 
and for which the farmet may thank 
that Providence which has attracted 
some of the surplus bone and sinew of 
Asia to the wide and unbroken fields of 
America’s western shores. 
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The planting of mulberry trees, and 
the manufacture of silk, have been com- 
menced ; and within call are the people, 
who, all their days, have been familiar 
with the care of the worms, and have been 
accustomed to that delicate and patient 
labor needed in the reeling and weav- 
ing. Therefore, this branch of indus- 
try need not be given up from want of 
men, who may be employed at rates 
which may make the business remunera- 
tive. 

In various parts of the country we 
meet with Chinamen who have taken 
jobs at cutting cord-wood; others have 
taken jobs in clearing fields and hill- 
sides of the chapparal, and preparing 
them for the plough; and in this pro- 
cess of clearing, all the wood, and the 
roots also, are cut and piled, to be 
hauled to market, and sold for fuel. 
Chinamen, also, have engaged in char- 
coal burnipg. In the season of potato 
digging, large companies of these peo- 
ple are attracted to all the regions 
around about our city, to assist in 
gathering this important crop. 

Nobody need be told that salt is a 
good thing, and that we cannot well do 
without it. The importance of an abun- 
dant supply near at hand is what we all 
appreciate. Though California may not 
as yet have its Salina, or its Cracow, or 
Turks Island, yet it has its Carmen Island 
in the Gulf of California; but nearer 
home it has an inexhaustible supply of 
that which saves and seasons. We have 
an ocean of good brine which will not 
soon go dry; and each spring tide pours 
out abundant supplies of this liquid into 
basins prepared to receive it: the sun 
benevolently performs the work of 
evaporation and crystallization free of 
charge— while the Chinaman gathers 
and cleanses it, so that it can be fur- 
nished to cure the poor man’s fish and 
meat, and to season his potatoes, at less 
prices than would have to be paid were 
the laborers, who are employed in the 
business, of that class which demands 
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two and three dollars for eight hours’ 
work. Cheap salt is a question of 
graver import than any person is likely 
to imagine, who has not lived in a 
country where this article is held as a 
government monopoly. 

Sacks and bags are of essential im- 
portance to all who have farmers’ pro- 
ducts to handle and to ship: yet this is 
an article which would be more scarce 
and more expensive, but for the nimble 
fingers cf the hundreds of Chinese en- 
gaged in the work of making and re- 
pairing them. The paper bags, used 
by grocers, fruit-dealers, and others, are 
made by Chinamen ; but we cannot say 
what proportion of this trade they have. 

The liquor dealers of San Francisco 
evidently do not all sympathize in the 
somewhat popular prejudice against the 
race, for, early every morning, we meet 
large numbers of them who are going to 
their daily toil in some of those many 
cellars over the entrances of which are 
written: ‘ Positively No Admittance,” 
and from which all kinds of liquors of 
the best foreign brands come out; but, 
as to what goes in, the public is not so 
well Therefore, of 
good liquor ought not to be anti-Coolie 


informed. lovers 
men. 

Our native pickles and preserves 
come to us at prices lower than those 
from the East and from foreign coun- 
tries, not only because of the abundance 
of these fruits raised upon our soil, but 
especially, because the kind of work re- 
quired in preparing the fruit for use, 
and in putting it up, can be obtained in 
abundance, and at a reasonable rate. 

Cigar smokers, at every “ whiff” from 
the delicious weed, ought to bless Tung 
Chi for sparing us so many of his sub- 
jects—for with two thousand (more or 
less) of Chinese cigarmakers in this 
city, the chances are rather slender that 
the smoker has not between his lips 
the leaves which were rolled by some 
person with a cue hanging to the back 
of his head, in some cellar or loft in 
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the Chinese quarter. Nor will smokers 
evade the difficulty should they take to 
cigarettes, for there are Chinamen em- 
ployed in manufacturing these also; 
nor can he even light his pipe without 
their aid, for many of our friction 
matches are made by Chinamen, who 
are in the employment of the match 
manufactories. 

San Francisco has some scores of 
slipper manufacturers, who dispose of 
their work to our wholesale and retail 
shoe-dealers. Pantaloons, vests, shirts, 
drawers, and overalls, are made exten- 
sively by Chinamen. In the shoe and 
tailoring business, the sewing machine 
is used; while in the trimming and 
finishing, occupation is afforded to many 
Chinese women. Women are 
also, to some extent, employed in cer- 
tain branches of the tobacco business. 
We have Chinese tin shops, and Chi- 
nese shoe-blacking manufacturers. 

A large number of this people are 
They pursue their 


of the 


engaged in fishing. 
occupation on the bays and rivers, and 
all along the coast; and almost every- 
thing is fish which comes to their net. 
Great quantities of fish are dried and 
sent to the Chinamen in every direc- 
tion throughout the country. Fish-oil 
is also manufactured at the fishing set- 
tlements. 

Wherever there are Chinese settle- 
ments, some of the people will be found 
engaged in gardening. These garden- 
ers have introduced many of the vege- 
tables which they cultivate at home. 
Peanuts are raised by them in consider- 
able quantities. As regards domestic 
animals, they are reported as_ being 
particularly partial to chickens, ducks, 
and pigs. The time was, when they 
had the suburbs of San Francisco 
extensive for 
eggs by artificial heat. They are large 
dealers in pork ; buying from the whole- 
sale butchers, cutting up the hogs, then 
selling to the market-men what is re- 
quired for the supply of their customers. 


in 


arrangements hatching 
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We have Chinese vegetable peddlers, 
who, braving the vicious boys, wicked 
men, and ugly dogs, visit every part of 
the city, and travel far out over the sand- 
hills to supply their regular customers. 
These men rise long before daylight 
and go to the great markets and to the 
market-wagons, fill their panniers and 
then return home to breakfast; after 
which they sally out, each man on his 
regular route, to return to their lodging- 
houses about noon with a few more 
dimes in their pockets than they spent 
at the market in the morning. It would 
astonish some persons should they look 
into a pair of these panniers, to see 
what a variety of articles they may con- 
tain—cabbage, beans, peas, and celery ; 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, and parsnips ; 
apples, pears, and the small fruits ; with 
fish, and douguets. 

We find Chinamen making settees 
and spring beds. Some are employed by 
the cabinet makers in carving wood 
work for the extra fine furniture which 
is made in San Francisco. They work 
in the tub and pail factories, performing 
every branch of the business, and some 
of them are pointed out by their employ- 
ers as the “neatest and quickest work- 
men they have ever known.” They 
assist in the making of curled hair, and 
in the manufacturing of coir (or Kaz ah, 
as the Asiatics call it), which is the fibre 
of cocoa-nut husks prepared for uphols- 
tery purposes. In the East the same ma- 
terial is used by the natives for making 
ropes. 

As we sit by our warm fires we may 
remember the Chinamen ; for, in many 
cases, they are employed to sack the 
coal, and they help to saw and split the 
wood which many use; for they tend 
the machinery and handle the wood 
where steam power runs the saw and 
lifts the knife with which the blocks are 
riven. At the lead works we meet 
them; also in several photographic gal- 
leries. At the corner of Clay and 

Kearny Streets, up stairs, is a portrait 
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painter from Canton ; and his skill must 
be appreciated, for he is kept busily em- 
ployed. 

The horse fancier ought not to speak 
lightly of the merits of the Chinamen, 
for the very whip which he flourishes, 
and the collar which his favorite wears, 
may have been made by them. 

Seven hundred and fifty professional 
washermen do their best towards keep- 
ing our citizens in apresentable con- 
dition, and their houses supplied with 
clean linen; and there are others to 
whom, in this dusty city, we ought to be 
under many obligations, for keeping the 
offices in order, the windows of dwell- 
ings transparent, and the parlors “ tidied 
up.” They are the house servants every- 
where, in town and country, and are 
coming into favor as stable boys, gar- 
deners and men-of-all-work. 

They have been employed as coal 
heavers at Acapulco; as servants on 
the Panama steamers, and as sailors, 
deck hands, and cabin servants on the 
China steamers. 

In some places brick makers have 
employed them; and they have taken 
contracts to go far away into the desert 
to cut and pile up sage brush, to supply 
quartz mills with fuel for their engines. 
Many hundreds find employment on the 
strawberry farms, and in the orchards 
and vineyards ; while the proprietors of 
these farms and vineyards have fruit to 
sell and money to invest, which, but for 
these Chinese laborers they would not 
have; nor without them would our 
markets and tables be supplied with 
fruits in variety and abundance such as 
is enjoyed in no other country in the 
world. 

Of the sixty thousand Chinamen or 
more on the Pacific Coast, a very large 
proportion are engaged in mining. They 
work the surface diggings and aban- 
doned claims, and buy from other miners 
ground which they themselves cannot 
work with profit; they wander away 
into distant and secluded places, and 
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toil patiently on, though rewarded: with 
no more than a quarter of the amount 
of dust that would satisfy any other 
miner. Thus, much gold is added to 
the general circulating medium which 
forms the basis of wealth, which other- 
wise would have remained mixed with 
other dust in its native bed. 

That California has been damaged by 
having had so much of its soil dug up, 
washed into the rivers, and carried 
down to be thrown out again over cul- 
tivated fields, none will deny; but that 
she has been harmed, especially by the 
foreign miners, just because they have 
extracted the gold from her bosom, 
political economists will not allow. The 
gold which Chinamen dig from the 
ground is not buried in the ground 
again ; it all goes into circulation, or is 
used in the arts, and helps to swell the 
amount of capital by means of which 
the commerce of the world is carried on. 
Those through whose hands it passes, 
and those into whose possession it suc- 
cessively falls, all become larger con- 
sumers, and, of course, larger pur- 
chasers of what they need, or what 
they think they need; and thus, who- 
ever has the needed article to dispose 
of, may be glad that his new customer 
has the means to pay, as well as the in- 
clination to purchase. 

By their extended travels our Chinese 
immigrants have their ideas greatly en- 
larged as to what may constitute the 
comforts of life; while, by increased 
wealth and other facilities, their coun- 
trymen at home are both assisted and 
stimulated in increasing the variety 
and amount of products for the foreign 
market, and thus the traffic between 
neighboring nations is increased, indi- 
viduals are enriched, and there is a mu- 
tual interchange of the luxuries of dif- 
ferent countries. 

Every new dollar put in circulation, 
every rood of new land brought under 
cultivation, every new art, every improve- 
ment in machinery, or device for cheap- 
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ening labor, as well as every fresh hand 
added to the working force, is so much 
added to the wealth of nations—so much 
accomplished towards elevating all class- 
es of society—so much advance in the 
great work of carrying the comforts of 
civilization to the ends of the earth. 

In this connection the reader will be 
reminded of the thousands of square 
miles of tule lands in Califorina now 
useless, but which are not always to be 
so. The ditches and dykes which at 
present protect only a few little patches 
here and there of the most fruitful soil 
that the sun shines on, may be made to 
perform a like service all over the Tulare 
swamps ; and the descendants of the peo- 
ple who drained those almost limitless 
marshes on either side their own swiftly- 
flowing Yellow River, and turned them 
into luxuriant fields, are able to do the 
same thing along the banks of the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin. Capital in- 
vested in such enterprises may not bring 
returns so speedily as will be experienced 
by a few fortunate speculators in the 
claims of the White Pine region ; but here 
the profits will continue, and with a still 
increasing flow, long after the fortunes 
made in mining stocks have been spent 
and the mines themselves have ceased 
to be productive. And who dare say- 
that the San Joaquin valley is not to have 
its sugar plantations before many years 
have passed. 

Whether coffee and cotton, or what- 
ever other foreign products are to be 
cultivated in California, we do not, at 
the present time, undertake to predict ; 
all that we proposed to say was this: 
that whenever our agriculturists and 
capitalists choose to experiment in these 
directions, they need not fail on account 
of lack of experienced, competent, and 
docile laborers. 

Chinamen once attempted the raising 
of rice in this country, but without suc- 
cess, owing to our cool nights. The 
stalk grew well enough, but the grain 
did not form and ripen satisfactorily. 





Possibly they might succeed better 
should they experiment in a portion of 
the State farther south. 

In the above enumeration of employ- 
ments, we have said nothing of the large 
and respectable class of Chinese mer- 
chants, and of the numbers every day 
in attendance at the auction stores, and 
of the large class of merchandise brokers 
who are so favorably known in many of 
our wholesale houses. The business 
done by Chinese importing merchants 
does not appear in their own stores ; 
these are usually only offices and sam- 
ple rooms, while the cargoes they im- 
port are stored in the large warehouses 
near the docks, and removed only when 
delivered to retail dealers, or to buyers 
from the country. 

We have not mentioned the trades 
and occupations of those who are en- 
gaged in ministering to the particular 
wants of their own countrymen in this 


city and State, but only those in which 
Californians are more or less interested, 
and which have a near or more remote 
bearing upon the development of our 


country’s resources. Neither do we 
profess to have given an exhaustive 
list of such occupations. Almost every 
month finds this people engaged in some 
new employment—the inventive genius 
of Americans is constantly finding out 
new ways by which to accumulate wealth 
by means of Asiatic skill and muscle ; 
we are also occasionally stumbling upon 
some of these people who have long 
been engaged in certain branches of 
business ; which facts were familiar to 
many, but had hitherto been unknown 
to us. 

As previously intimated, in a country 
such as this especially, which here on 
the Pacific Coast has been entrusted to 
Americans to develop, it must be a mat- 
ter of thankfulness that the means for 
performing the task assigned them have 
also been placed within their reach. 

Even the announcement of any new 
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invention, and the construction of any 
new machinery, by which results may 
be reached which could not otherwise 
be attained, or by which a given amount 
of labor may be accomplished in a 
shorter time, and at less expense, than 
by former methods, is hailed with glad- 
ness, not only by the parties whoare im- 
mediately concerned, but by every true 
political economist, and by every friend 
of progress. The nearer machinery ap- 
proximates intelligence, and the nearer it 
comes towards supplying man’s place 
and performing his labor, the more wel- 
come is its appearance, and the more tru- 
ly valuable it is. There are always, how- 
ever, ignorant and prejudiced people who 
complain of such inventions, charging 
that they are a damage to the poor and 
to the laboring classes, because they 
take away their work and thus rob their 
wives and children of their bread. 

All such complaints are groundless. 
Every useful invention has benefited 
the laborer and his family as well as the 
capitalist and the master workman. By 
the introduction of machinery, opera- 
tives are in no less demand, while 
the kind of labor they are called to per- 
form is of a higher grade, and com- 
manding better wages than could be 
given them before; moreover, the in- 
troduction of machinery has lightened 
the severity of corporeal labor, and 
shortened the time required for the per- 
formance of the work which is required 
to be done in the world. Man is re- 
leased from the drudgery which ma- 
chinery is made to perform, and is free 
to employ his manly powers in a grade 
of employment higher than that in which 
he was formerly occupied. 

Nevertheless, there are still descrip- 
tions of labor which cannot be per- 
formed by any machinery which has 
yet been invented, therefore human 
muscle and human intelligence must be 
found to do it; and we should be glad 
to avail ourselves of such skill and mus- 
cle. Without a sufficiency of laborers 
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we would fail to reap all the benefits of 
our inventions, and people capable of 
serving their race in the higher depart- 
ments of the arts and sciences would 
not be at liberty to do so were they 
not relieved from care and toil. The 
scholar qualified to be a college pro- 
fessor, and whose services are needed 
in this capacity, ought not to be kept at 
teaching the simple rudiments in a 
primary school, if other teachers can be 
found. The assistants, however, need 
not always remain assistants; by dili- 
gence and study they, too, may attain 
advanced positions. The master build- 
er may be more profitably employed 
than digging the trenches for the foun- 
dations of his walls, or in mixing mortar 
and carrying brick; while in due time, 
some of those who have served under 
him may be advanced to fill his place. 
But, furthermore, were there not 


plenty of laborers, the architect might 
draw his plans in vain, and builders 


would look with pride upon fewer monu- 
ments of their skill ; indeed, but for the 
wise division of labor and for sufficient 
hands to perform it, the people would 
still be living in such habitations as 
their own hands might construct; while 
for garments, they would be compelled 
to content themselves with such fabrics 
as their own wives and daughters might 
be able to provide; whereas, with the 
aid of other labor, their own comfort is 
enhanced, while the condition of the 
laborer is also proportionately improved. 
These facts have their illustrations 
everywhere, and in every department of 
life. 

Within the memory of the present 
generation, a party of laborers, who, it 
would seem, were impressed with the 
belief that nature had endowed them 
with faculties, mental and physical, 
barely sufficient to wield the spade and 
the pick, and that all the spading and the 
picking to be done on this continent 
was ordained for them, and must be re- 
served for them—came furiously upon 
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a gang of Chinamen, beat and wounded 
them and destroyed their lodging-places, 
the only crime of those Chinamen being 
that they too were using the spade and 
the pick. 

But subsequently in a country town, 
the writer has seen a man of the same 
nation as those who mobbed the Chinese 
laborers, himself overseeing a company 
of Chinamen, who were employed in 
making roads. This person had ad- 
vanced many steps beyond the jealous- 
ies and prejudices of the people just 
mentioned. The truth had dawned 
upon his mind, and he had been brought 
to understand that where there is more 
work to be done than two hands are 
able to accomplish, and other hands can 
be found to do it, then, of course, those 
hands should be set to work ; and he had 
also learned that if by intelligence and 
other qualifications, he himself might 
rise above the position of a mere day 
laborer, it was wisdom for him to im- 
prove his opportunities. 

There is another consideration in 
connection with the question of plenty 
or scarcity of laborers. 

In a country where there are millions 
of acres of arable land yet unimproved, 
the desideratum is-of hands to till the 
soil, and thus to put this land under 
contribution to furnish food and cloth- 
ing for those who need it, and as far as 
possible to make every acre do its part 
towards supporting the government, and 
building up public institutions. Where 
there are facilities for erecting mills, 
with material to be manufactured, and 
capital waiting to be employed, the next 
necessity is, the operatives ; and just so 
long as the operatives are wanting, so 
long will the manufacturing facilities re- 
main unimproved, the material will be 
left to waste, the capital will lie idle, and 
the talent and skill which was waiting 
for employment in conducting and over- 
seeing such enterprises is deprived of 
opportunity to exert itself for the bene- 
fit of the world. 
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Where railroads are to be constructed, 
roads to be cut over mountains, and 
highways to be thrown up through the 
marshes in order to give distant por- 
tions of the country outlets to market, 
and to increase the facilities for travel, 
the timely arrival of laborers who can 
perform these things for us is undoubt- 
edly to be hailed as a blessing. 


There yet remainin the world (outside 
of California) immense tracts of unculti- 
vated ground. Many tens of thousands 
ofmiles of railroad remain to be built over 
the surface of this globe, and vast im- 
provements of other kinds must be made 
in various parts of the earth, ere the peo- 
ple inhabiting them will be brought up to 
the level of the inhabitants of this and of 
our mother countries. Nor does any 
reflecting person suppose that we, and 
the leading nations of Europe, have yet 
attained unto perfection. Therefore, 
let us avail ourselves of every instru- 
mentality within our reach by which our 
fields may be better cultivated, our mines 
more thoroughly developed, our roads 
built, and every other improvement of a 
physical or moral nature pressed for- 
ward; while, at the same time, we are 
indirectly preparing the way for sending 
these and similar blessings abroad to 
other lands. In particular, let all of 
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those people who visit our country, or 
come to tarry awhile amongst us, be 
benefited in every way ; let some knowl- 
edge be imparted to them in return for 
the many and material services which 
they render us ; let them be acquiring a 
knowledge of our inventions, and famil- 
jiarity with the working of machinery, so 
that when they return to their homes, 
every man shall there be the centre of 
some reforming influence. Nor need 
we grudge them the little money they 
may have accumulated by years of hon- 
est toil, and of absence from the land 
they love, and from friends who are as 
dear to them as are ours to us. 

If by contact with those who profess 
to love the morals which are taught in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and to be- 
lieve the doctrines specified in the 
Apostles’ Creed, their superstitions 
shall be weakened, and their reverence 
for idols lessened, in this also will we 
have cause for rejoicing. And this 
thought in turn reminds us that, after 
all, the “chief end of man” is not to 
live for merely selfish ends ; but that he 
who does most to benefit his race, to 
relieve distress, to advance the arts, to 
disseminate true doctrine, and to make 
his neighbor happy, will most deserve 
the thanks of mankind, and will reap a 
harvest of very pleasant fruits. 
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UT little has been told of those 
B whose enterprise and daring first 
opened Commerce in the Pacific, and 
prepared the way for the occupation of 
California by a commercial people. The 
efforts of the early traders were con- 
fined to hide-droghing, whaling, and 
béche de mer gathering. Although the 
latter occupation became one of the lost 
arts with the discovery of gold, and the 
consequent opening of larger and more 


profitable fields for commercial enter- 
prise, some reminiscences in connection 
therewith may not prove uninteresting, 
as faintly outlining the nature of the 
hazards taken by the pioneers of com- 
merce in the Pacific. 


It was several yearsago. No matter 
how many. I was just entering upon 
the world, and revolving in my mind 
what should be my future course, and 
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where I should next direct my footsteps. 
One day, while cogitating upon these 
matters, I met Captain Hawser, an old 
family friend, who had been “down to 
the sea in ships.” His vessel, the clip- 
per brig Addie, was then being fitted 
out for a voyage of trade and adventure, 
in the South Seas—for in those days, 
which were working out the destinies 
and shaping the future greatness of the 
Pacific Coast, trade was oftentimes ad- 
venturous in more than one sense. 

“The Addie will be ready for sea in 
ten days, and then I am off for a year 
or two. How would you like to make 
the voyage with me? Come, go along. 
You are doing nothing ; I have a spare 
berth in my cabin at your service; the 
voyage will do you good, and teach you 
more than you will learn here in five 
years. Come, go with me, and learn 
how some of our merchants make their 
fortunes. If you will go I will give you 
a chance for a small venture on your 
own account, and you, perhaps, may lay 
the foundation for a fortune of your own.” 

The idea was a novel one to me, and 
the inducement for gain was tempting. 
I hurriedly revolved the proposition in 
my mind. Since then I have discovered 
that it is usual for persons just entering 
upon life to “hurriedly” revolve every 
proposition affecting their future wel- 
fare. Early days are not days of reflec- 
tion. 

The captain went on to inform me 
that he was to proceed on a trading 
voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean, 
from the islands of which the materials 
for large profits and great fortunes were 
obtainable. But what he did not inform 
me was, that those materials were ob- 
tained under circumstances the most 
exciting—so exciting, in fact, that had I 
been informed of them in advance I 
should not now be in a position to pen 
these pages as a result of actual obser- 
vation. During the geographical studies 
incident to adolescence, my imagination 
had been intensely excited by the brief 
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descriptions given of those far-off regions 
—descriptions, allow me to remark, par- 
enthetically, that I afterwards discovered 
to be as far from the truth, metaphorical- 
ly speaking, as the sun is from the earth. 
Suffice it to say that the proposition of 
Captain Hawser was accepted ; all nec- 
essary arrangements were perfected; 
and, in due course of wind and weather, 
the good brig Addie was speeding on 
her way. 

I do not propose to weary the reader 
by describing the voyage. At the best 
sea voyages are monotonous and sick- 
ening; and my experience is, that de- 
scriptions thereof can properly be placed 
in the same category. One from me 
certainly would be—for, at the best, I 
could only faintly describe my feelings 
and impressions, and they assuredly 
were of the most unpleasant character. 
A succession of gales and calms; of 
high seas, and flat, glassy ocean; of 
“salt junk and “hard tack,” sand- 
wiched with nautical oaths and general 
ennui—is anything but pleasant to 
think, write, or read about. 

We were bound for a trading cruise 
among the Fiji and other islands of 
Polynesia. Our object was to purchase 
béche de mer from the natives. Béche 
de mer (literally a “sea spade”) is a 
sea-slug (Holothuria) found in great 
quantities on the rocks and coasts of 
some of the Polynesian Islands, the 
Fijis being the most abundant source 
of supply. Up to the time of the gold 
discovery in California, and the conse- 
quent revolution of commerce, the déche 
de mer trade was one of those branches 
of general traffic which attracted advent- 
urous spirits to the Pacific, and from it 
enterprising merchants of Salem real- 
ized handsome profits. But to what use 
was the article put? asks the uninitiated 
reader. It was carried to China, and 
exchanged for silk and teas—the Chi- 
nese esteeming it a great luxury as an 
article of food. For, your Chinese epi- 
cure ransacks earth, air, and sea, for 
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delicacies wherewith to tickle his palate. 
Béche de mer is the rarest delicacy ob- 
tained from the dominions of Neptune. 
The Addie was laden with second-hand 
flint-lock muskets, ball and powder to 
match ; calicoes of “loud” pattern and 
glaring colors ; tobocco; cheap sheath- 
knives, etc. The Fijians would have 
little or nothing but muskets and am- 
munition; other islanders would sell all 
they had—wives and daughters includ- 
ed—for tobacco; all would trade for 
knives; and “loud” calicoes found a 
ready market. Thus much I learned 
during the voyage, and pending our 
trading experience among the savages 
of Polynesia. In addition to ééche de 
mer, rare and beautiful shells were often 
obtained from the natives, and they com- 
manded a ready market and good prices 
in civilized portions of the world. 
Before we arrive at the islands, it 
would be well to enlighten the reader as 
to the manner in which the déche de mer 
trade was conducted. Whenever a ves- 
sel appeared, for barter or otherwise, at 
one of the islands, the natives would 
surround it in their canoes in large 
numbers; the commander, however, 
would take good care not to allow any 
of them to board his vessel — for, 
should they once get a foothold, the 
voyage would be summarily ended, the 
cargo confiscated, the crew made food 
for cannibals, and the vessel destroyed. 
Hence, great caution, shrewdness, and 
courage, were necessary on the part of 
the captain. His object would be to get 
on board his vessel some high chief, to 
be kept as a hostage for the good be- 
havior of his allies and retainers during 
trading operations. The object of the 
real chiefs would be to palm off upon the 
captain some one of the “lower orders,” 
whose carcass was worth no more than 
the low price of meat in that market. 
After much manceuvring and “ backing 
and filling,” the captain would, if he 
“knew the ropes,” get what he wanted 
—a real, live chief. With him on board, 
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the necessary arrangements for com- 
mercial intercourse would be made. It 
would be stipulated that, while the chief 
remained on board, a party from the 
ship should proceed on shore with a 
supply of muskets, ammunition, and 
calico, and there purchase the articles 
they desired. The prices of everything 
were arranged beforehand. So much 
béche de mer for a musket, so much fora 
fathom of calico, and so on. The pre- 
liminaries being thus arranged, the trad- 
ing party, with its stores, would take 
leave of the vessel, and proceed shore- 
ward, escorted by an immense fleet of 
native canoes, all filled with armed and 
savage cannibals; at the same time, the 
brig would be put out to sea, keeping 
close watch over the hostage chief— 
since, should he escape (and he always 
used his utmost endeavors to elude the 
hospitality of his entertainers), the lives 
of the shore party would be sacrificed. 
And as the fellows could swim several 
miles, it was necessary for a vessel to 
sail out of sight of land, and stay there 
long enough for the trading party to 
collect all the déche de mer within reach 
of its post. Though closely watched, 
the hostage was always treated with the 
“most distinguished consideration,” and 
nothing was omitted that could contrib- 
ute to his creature comforts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the supplies necessary for 
this purpose were few—plenty of rum, 
tobacco, and food. While the vessel 
was thus at sea, the natives on shore 
would be busily engaged in collecting 
and drying the déche de mer, and bring- 
ing it to the trading pest, where, under 
the supervision of a chief, inferior in rank 
to the one on shipboard, it would be 
exchanged for the goods of the traders. 
The utmost good faith was scrupulously 
maintained in these transactions by all 
parties; the natives were bound to it by 
the life of their chief, and the traders by 
motives of policy, looking to future trad- 
ing operations, and to the safety of other 
parties who might come after them. 
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In due course of time the Addie 
reached one of the Fiji Islands, and as 
she approached the roadstead, was met 
by a flotilla of the Fijian navy, armed 
with spears and muskets. The sight 
was strange and exciting to the new voy- 
ager. In the background were high, 
cone-shaped mountains, draped from 
base to summit in rich tropical foliage ; 
and in the foreground was a smooth, pel- 
lucid sea, dotted with grotesque vessels, 
filled with the most terrific beings in 
human shape that had ever met a civil- 
izedeye. Far beneath the vessel, through 
the depths of translucent waters, vast 
coral forests displayed their magnificent 
beauties and filled the mind with won- 
der and delight. The varied sensations 
of the moment amply remunerated for 
the vexatious trials of the long voyage, 
and nearly obliterated all memories of 
its tedious monotony. But not much 


time was allowed for simple admiration. 
Polynesian tactics soon began to dis- 


play themselves, and the work of Poly- 
nesian and Yankee diplomacy com- 
menced in good earnest. First, an at- 
tempt was made to board the Addie, 
but that was promptly and firmly, but 
quietly, vetoed by the chief magistrate 
of the brig and his cabinet. Then ef- 
forts were made to pass off a “low 
down” native as a chieftain of note and 
power. But Captain Hawser was con- 
versant with all the tricks of Polyne- 
sian strategy. In due time matters 
were arranged satisfactorily to all par- 
ties. A live, unmistakably real chief 
was on board. I soon learned that no 
one of experience could by any possi- 
bility mistake a “low down” fora chief, 
so marked was the difference in their 
looks, actions, and general bearing. 
The pride of rank and power, and the 
habit of command, were as visible in the 
one, as the habit of subjection and servile 
Obedience were manifest in the other. 
When the proper magnate came on 
board a trading party (of which I was 
one) was detailed for operations on land. 
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The vessel turned her prow seaward, 
and we proceeded to the landing, my 
mind filled with a variety of emotions, 
which may be defined as-delight, won- 
der, fear, admiration, gladness that I 
was there, and a wish that I was some- 
where else—evenin Boston. The trad- 
ing party was inducted into a commo- 
dious building, constructed according 
to the most approved style of native 
architecture, and the work of trading 
commenced. Of the bartering, dicker- 
ing, and haggling, it behooves not to 
speak. Trading there, except in kind, 
was pretty much as itis everywhere else. 
Each party strove to get the most for 
what it had to part with, and each en- 
deavored to make it appear that its 
poorest commodity was of superior order. 

The Fijians are a superior class 
among the Polynesians. Superior in 
physical manhood, superior in pride, 
superior in the art of war, superior in 
ferocity, and superior in treachery and 
bloodshed. They were quick to learn 
the value of the musket as an implement 
of war, and being almost constantly en- 
gaged in fighting, the musket and its 
accompaniments they demanded in trade 
Their buildings are superior to those- 
of the natives of other groups ; their 
cooking apparatus is far superior, even 
approaching barbaric excellence. The 
latter consist principally of earthen pots 
and ovens, and are usually devoted to the 
stewing and roasting of human flesh, 
an article of food much in demand in 
Fiji. I am sorry to be compelled to 
give it as my opinion that most if not all 
their wars were occasioned by the de- 
sire to procure this delectable article of 
diet. They would go on a hunt for hu- 
man beings wherewith to appease their 
appetites pretty much as our Indians 
hunt for game, and would kill, roast, and 
eat a Fijian of another tribe with as lit- 
tle compunction and as much gusto as 
a white man would kill, roast, and eat a 
turkey on Christmas day. Every day, 
if possible, was, in this respect, made 
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Christmas in Fiji. The time of the Fi- 
jians appeared to be mostly divided be- 
tween two pursuits—raising people and 
slaughtering and eating them. 

For relaxation they diversified their 
occupations by dancing, carousing, and 
priestly exercises in their imbous, or 
temples, where they worship their gods, 
and glorified themselves exceedingly. 
There is a substratum of human nature 
which is just the same whether it 
occur in civilized or savage life, and in 
this substratum is to be found relig- 
ious egoism and the propensity for self- 
laudation. 

A happy condition of society was that 
in Fiji for an unsophisticated youth 
just entering upon life to find himself 
placed in! It was not comfortable to 
reflect that some day I might grace the 
table of the man from whom I was pur- 
chasing déche de mer for the purpose of 
tickling the palate of some epicurean 
Chinaman ! 

A week or two previous to our advent 
the tribe with which we were holding 
harmonious and profitable commercial 
relations had been engaged in one of its 
periodical hunts. As a result of the 
battue some fifteen head of game were 
captured. All but three of these had 
been devoured before our appearance. 
The three had been fattening for several 
days, and were in tolerable condition. 
The Fijian epicure delights in having 
his human flesh fat and juicy. The la- 
bors of déche de mer gathering and 
trade trickery made our mercantile 
friends hungry for a “meat dinner ;” 
and, as a relaxation from their arduous 
toils, as well as to invigorate themselves 
for further efforts in the industrial way, 
they resolved upon having a feast. 

The day was appointed, and we were 
honored with an invitation to dinner— 
this, by the way, as a token of appreci- 
ation of the excellent quality of our 
goods and our commercial integrity. 
On the morning fixed upon fires were 
lighted, the cooking pots were brought 


out, and the fatted prisoners led forth. 
There were two girls and a boy, ranging 
in age apparently from thirteen to six- 
teen years. The old and tough game 
captured in Fijian hunts is condemned 
to slavery—a fate somewhat worse than 
being killed and eaten. They mani- 
fested no signs of fear; but a look of 
stolid resignation pervaded their coun- 
tenances. They had been educated in 
such matters, and education forms the 
common mind in Polynesia as well as in 
countries where civilization predomi- 
nates. The victims of Fijian cruelty 
and appetite were taken to the slaughter 
block, and their hands and feet tied, 
amid shouts and songs of joy on the 
part of the assembled cannibals. The 
butcher, with a sharp-edged, heavy club 
of hard wood, soon despatched the poor 
creatures bya well-directed blow against 
the base of the skull. Each died with- 
out a struggle. They were then, amid 
hideous incantations and outcries, cut 
up, pretty much as one of our butchers 
would cut up a hog, placed in the pots, 
and cooked. We did not stay to see the 
feast. Already we were sick near unto 
death with the horrible sight we had 
witnessed. It was a scene, once viewed, 
never to be effaced from the memory. 
Nothing but an earnest desire to gain 
knowledge, even under the most repug- 
nant circumstances, could have induced 
us to withstand even so much of the 
terrible operation. Though we saw no 
more, deep into the hours of the night 
we could hear the howlings of the feast- 
ing revellers—for so long as there was a 
mouthful of the food or a drop of their 
exhilarating drink left the cannibals 
kept up their brutal revellings—their 
hideous howlings. While discussing the 
horrible affair in our quarters a philo- 
sophical member of the party, who had 
been blessed—or cursed, as the case 
may be—with more experience of Poly- 
nesian manners than his fellows, en- 
deavored to console and tranquillize 
the remainder with the following com- 
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forting remark: “Boys, mayhaps it’s 
just as well. If them ere black devils 
hadn’t been eat up now they’d most 
likely’d have eat up somebody else! 
And who knows,” he reflectively queried, 
“how many they’ve helped to eat al- 
ready!” And saying this, he coolly 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
went to bed. 

An incident occurred during our stay 
which, in a manner, serves to exhibit 
some of the peculiar characteristics of 
manners not only in Fiji, but throughout 
all Polynesia, except in those rare locali- 
ties—rare as relative to the whole— 
where missionary influence has pre- 
vailed. The /ocum tenens chief expe- 
rienced a sort of savage friendship for 
one of our party, and, in consequence, 
heaped upon him every attention known 
in the code of Polynesian hospitality. 
Among other marks of his esteem he 
presented him with a girl of some four- 
teen summers—a comely specimen of 
cannibalistic beauty. The girl, however, 
was not attracted to her new lord and 
master. She was absolutely afraid of 
the white skin of the chief’s donee, and 
sought every means of escape. The 
chief tied her to a tree, as one would a 
horse, to prevent her from running away. 
Then, his proprietary interest in the ar- 
ticle having terminated, he ceased all 
further control over her. On being in- 
formed by the donee, while the two were 
smoking a sociable pipe together—that 
is, passing it back and forth from mouth 
to mouth, taking alternate whiffs—that 
the girl was too wild for him, the chief 
grufily blurted out, in his broken Eng- 
lish: “Kill um! Kill um! Gaw dam- 
mum!” Very naturally his knawledge 
of English was limited to only a few of 
the strongest and most ferocious expres- 
sions to be found in the language. 

In addition to their ferocity and blood- 
thirstiness, a notable characteristic of 
the Fijian aristocracy was their indom- 
itable pride. The pride of Lucifer, 
though different in character, was, as to 
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intensity, humility, in comparison. No 
thing of lower degree was allowed to 
come between the wind and their nobil- 
ity. The life of one of their retainers 
was worth no more than that of a dog. 
They would strut and fume with as 
much pomposity and arrogance as if 
they were lords of all creation —as 
they were, of all of which they had any 
knowledge or conception, for in their 
mind those who came to trade with 
them appearéd as beings of another 
world. Of unequalled physique and im- 
posing appearance, the chiefs delighted 
to add to the majesty of their bearing 
by all the appliances of art. For this 
purpose each one retained a corps of 
barbers whose duty it was to make, 
dress, and keep in order various wigs 
of different styles, some of them in cir- 
cumference as large as a half-bushel 
measure, and others of enormous height. 
George the Fourth was never more pre- 
cise in the matter of apparel than were 
these scions of Fijian royalty and aris- 
tocracy. 

Everything must have an end, even 
the business of trading with cannibals 
for sea-slugs. It was a bright morning 
when the brig Addie hove in view, and 
welcome was the sight to the trading 
party. A little time sufficed to embark 
with our collection of food for aristo- 
cratic Chinamen ; the noble hostage was 
dismissed, none the worse for his rum 
and tobacco, and we left the roadstead 
(amid the wailings of a flotilla-load of 
natives, who were sorrowing because 
they could not despoil our vessel and 
cargo) for other portions of the group, 
to undergo similar experiences. 

Six weeks’ enjoyment of the hospital- 
ities, dangers, and horrors of cannibal 
society sufficed to give the Addie her 
fill of déche de mer, and to relieve her 
of the warlike though not very danger- 
ous material with which she set sail 
from Salem. 

Our commercial enterprise then di- 
verted us to a group of islands some dis- 
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tance from the Fijis, where it was 
thought some rare and beautiful shells 
might be procured. 

These islands, so far as geographical 
appearance is concerned, do not differ 
materially from the Fijis, but there is 
some difference in the character of the 
inhabitants. The natives are as treach- 
erous, and more thievish in a small way 
than those of the Fijis, but they are not 
as bold and bloodthirsty ; for the reason, 
perhaps, that they neither eat each other 
nor their enemies. Hence, by taking 
care not to allow too many on board at 
once, and keeping watch that those who 
did come on board did not steal all 
that was in sight, we made our com- 
mercial transactions less complicated 
than when we were engaged in the déche 
de mer purchase. Forty or fifty would 


come on board with their shells, and 
after bartering them for tobacco and cal- 
ico, they would be forced to make way 


for another detachment. In this man- 
ner avery profitable trade was driven ; 
so profitable in fact, that what was 
done in two days resulted in the end 
in a clear gain of over ten thousand 
dollars. 

On the second day we were aston- 
ished by the appearance on deck of a 
fair-haired and light-skinned native. 
We were more surprised to hear him 
deliver himself in tolerably plain Eng- 
lish. In short, the man was a natural- 
ized citizen, so to speak, of the islands. 
He was a human “flotsam,” that had 
drifted away from civilization and been 
picked up by the primitive people of that 
out-of-the-way portion of the globe. How 
came he there? was the query. Here 
was a new sensation. The man has a 
history, thought I, and in view of finding 
it out I induced him to visit the little 
“cubby-hole” which was called my 
state-room. By dint of the use of the 
socializing influences of rum-toddy, to- 
bacco, pipes, and a little “ soft tack,” 
he opened his mouth and spake. He 
was a native of an interior town of Mas- 
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sachusetts. At that age when male hu- 
manity vibrates between boyhood and 
manhood he had a “Hason with the 
daughter of a neighbor of his father, 
much to the scandal of his friends and 
family. The selectmen of the town took 
the matter up with virtuous indignation. 
The youngster became alarmed and fled 
to New Haven, where he shipped on a 
whaler for the South Seas. After two 
years’ hard service and harder usage 
the ship put in at the islands where we 
found him. He watched his chance and 
made his escape. He preferred the un- 
certainties of life among savages to the 
certainty of harsh treatment on board a 
Christian ship. Luckily the savages 
were not cannibals, and in their way 
treated him kindly. They did not, as 
did the savages we read of in story- 
books, make a king of him, but they al- 
lowed him to become one of them and 
gave him as many wives as he wanted. 
(Wives were cheap and plentiful in Pol- 
ynesia in those days.) No ship having 
passed that way for years, he had vege- 
tated among the savages until he had 
become in reality a naturalized savage. 
Though he had not forgotten his lan- 
guage,as story-books say men do un- 
der such circumstances, he had nearly 
outlived all desire for a return to civil- 
ized life. He had dropped out of the 
world, as it were, and floated far beyond 
all care for its concerns. 

Having secured the complement of 
our voyage, which was to result in a 
plethoric cargo of silks and teas for the 
Boston market, the Addie was steered 
for the Celestial kingdom. Passing 
through King’s Mill group, we stopped 
at onegf the islands, not to trade, but 
to make observations. The people here 
have nothing of use to sell, and appear 
to be about as near to first principles as 
can be. They make swords and spears 
of sharks’ teeth, which are curious and 
useless enough. They feed principally 
on sharks and other fish, with cocoa- 
nuts and a small variety of other fruits. 
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In this group the mode of dress which 
was in fashion during the first days of 
Paradise prevails in all its glory, and 
every man and woman is an Adam and 
an Eve so far as costume is concerned. 
The natives are notable for three weak- 
nesses, to wit: a weakness for tobacco, a 
weakness for iron implements, and last, 
though by no means the least, a weak- 
ness for stealing. With great dexter- 
ity they will steal any movable arti- 
cle of iron to be found on deck and 
drop it overboard into the translucent 
water ; a watching confederate in a ca- 
noe will instantly dive after and obtain 
it before it reaches the bottom. 

It was at this island that an unfortu- 
nate occurrence, some three years later, 
befell Captain Spencer, commander of a 
whale ship. With a boat’s crew of five 
men he went on shore to make observa- 
tions, leaving the ship in charge of his 
mate. While he was visiting the shore 
his ship was visited by swarms of na- 
tives. When he attempted to return to 
his vessel his embarkation was forcibly 
prevented. At nightfall the natives 
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on shipboard made a rush upon the 
crew and drove them beneath the 
hatches. Finally the crew gathered 
arms and made a sally on deck, driving 
the piratical rascals overboard. Not 
hearing anything of the captain, and 
fearing for the safety of his ship if he 
remained longer in such a neighbor- 
hood, the mate made sail for the whaling 
grounds of the Northwest. In about 
five months after this occurrence an 
English vessel touching at the islands 
found the captain and his men all safe 
and well. The English captain ran- 
somed Captain Spencer and his men 
with a box of tobacco, and conveyed 
them to the haunts of civilization. In 
time Captain Spencer found his way to 
Honolulu, where he now resides, a pros- 
perous merchant and sugar-planter, 
none the worse for his captivity among 
the Adams and Eves of King’s Mill 
group. He is a well-preserved type of 
the class of pioneer adventurers who in 


early times risked their lives to develop 
the wealth lying hid throughout the 
coasts and islands of the great Pacific. 





BETTER 


CHEER. 


TIpEs ebb again to flow; 

Lights pale again to glow; 
This, Nature, under-read, 
Hath to all creatures said. 


And God’s is Nature’s tongue ; 
Wherever Faith has sung, 
In prose or flowing rhyme, 
This truth has grown sublime. 


Be ye of better cheer, 

Who graveward grope with fear; 
From out that silent gloom 
Life springs to fairer bloom. 


Our woes but crush the weeds 

And scatter goodly seeds ; 
Whose harvest-moons shall rise 
In everlasting skies! 
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OUR ART POSSIBILITIES. 


URING a remarkably cool sum- 

mer, some years ago, an honest 

Hibernian in New York accosted a fel- 

low countryman with a “good day” and 

“did ye’es iver see such a summer as 
this before ?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“Whin ?” says Pat. 

“ Last winther.” 

What was a characteristic bull, or if 
you choose a jeu @’ esprit, in Manhattan, 
becomes a meteorological statement in 
San Francisco, and aptly illustrates that 
equability of the climate of this coast 
which has no parallel except perhaps in 
Honolulu; where, however, the mean 
temperature of the coolest month—Jan- 
uary—is a dozen degrees higher than 
the mean temperature of San Francis- 
co’s hottest month—September. Old 
Californians enjoy the tempered sun- 
shine of their cloudless days; are en- 
amored of it as a lover is of a mistress 
whose secret power he does not care to 
investigate. Joyfully they welcome the 
winter rain which annually repeats the 
classic fable of Danze and the shower 
of gold, and fructifies the earth with all 
beautiful forms of vegetable life: yet 
few realize the full significance of this 
low-registered, equable climate, or its 
bearing on the welfare of the State. It 
means something more than cool, am- 
brosial nights, wherein as nowhere else 
one iterates Sancho Panza’s blessing on 
the man who first invented sleep; or 
the monotonous, heavy woollens which 
all the year round clothe the outer man. 
By a happy correlation of the mountains 
and the sea, it secures the most favora- 
ble conditions for physical development 
and intellectual activity. The summer’s 
sun does not blight; the winter’s frost 
does not pinch. Every material inter- 
est prospers. The short rainy season 





wherein to plough and to plant; the 
long dry season wherein to harvest and 
haul his crops, places the agriculturist 
beyond the peradventures which make 
farming so precarious a livelihood in 
the great grain-growing States of the 
Northwest. The succulent grasses, na- 
tive to the soil, which, to paraphrase a 
line from Holmes’s “Mute Singers,” 
“ die with all their jwzces in them,” con- 
vert for the uses of the herdsman the 
broad plains and rolling hills into a vast 
and perpetual hay-field without the labor 
of cutting and curing, while his Eastern 
competitor is compelled to “ fodder” 
his stock five or six months out of the 
twelve. The annual three hundred clear 
working days suitable for out-door in- 
dustries, together with the small con- 
sumption of fuel necessary for the 
household economy, and the cheapness 
of the staples of food, make good the 
title so often bestowed on California as 
the Workingman’s Paradise ; and the fat 
deposits in the various Institutions for 
Savings give evidence that the artisans 
and laborers have not been unmindful 
of their advantages. 

And yet the first year of residence in 
California is apt to be disappointing. 
It is difficult to use ourself to its an- 
achronisms—its fires in July and hum- 
ming birds in December. One does 
not like to have the climate experiences 
and garnered observations of a life-time 
so rudely disturbed and set at naught, 
and a sequence in the seasons is as de- 
sirable as a well-regulated dinner course. 
The most loving of wives are said to 
tire of husbands a/ways at home, and 
an old woman whose family was afflicted 
with perpetual good health, thought 
“just a measle or two” would be an 
agreeable change. So fruit and flow- 
ers should come and go like delight- 
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some visitors. The royal strawberry 
even becomes plebeian when grown all 
the year round, and green peas in mid- 
winter have the flavor of an ill-timed 
jest. 

One misses here the solemnities of 
the closing year; the gorgeous pagean- 
try of Autumn, as well as the delicate 
suggestiveness of white-footed Winter. 
Thomson’s “Seasons” are cut in half, 
while Whittier’s “Snow Bound” reads 
amid the orange groves of Los Angeles, 
or the vineyards of Sonoma, as a fairy 
tale evolved like the Dutchman’s camel 
from the poet’s consciousness. The 
oracular notes of the Almanac-maker 
—such ultimate authority to our grand- 
mothers—are meaningless on this side 
of the mountains, and his issue dwin- 
dles to a mere advertising dodge. There 
are few singing birds in California, per- 
haps because there is no special time 
for their appearing. And how can a 
New England-bred man date his cor- 
respondence December, when April 
grasses are greening all the hills, and 
the sweet-scented June roses are climb- 
ing in at his open window? Indeed, 
Nature here turns Christmas time into 
a mere occasion for presents and poul- 
try, with none of the ancient symbolism 
of the Yule log and holly. There are 
no punctuation points in our Book of 
Days; no summer rains as breathing 
pauses ; no full stops in the shape of 
blinding snow-storms. The year slurs 
its commas like a careless school-boy of 
the first form. 

Such conditions of climate and soil, 
the newness of our civilization, and the 
unsatisfied thirst of money-getting, 
which drew the multitudes hither on 
the first discovery of gold, naturally 
render the people prosaic and practical. 
There is little reverence for anything 
but success. We are too busy in devel- 
oping the resources of the State, in 
opening mines, in making farms, in 
building railroads, in merchandising and 
manufacturing, to pay much heed to the 

Vor. II—17. 
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graces of Art or the amenities of Liter- 
ature. Public education is liberally 
provided for, but it is generally con- 
ducted with too close a reference to its 
immediate bearing on the business of 
life. The invariable interrogation which 
old John Jacob Astor used to put to his 
son’s teacher was: “Well, Professor, 
how is William getting on in figgers?” 
The uses of the man are regarded 
rather than the man himself. Our Latin 
school has always been looked upon 
with jealousy, and the great State Uni- 
versity is not yet an assured success. 
Benevolent and eleemosynary institu- 
tions are most generously supported by 
civic and individual contributions ; but 
we are not always careful to see that 
the contributions are expended wisely 
or honestly. We have no Blarney stone 
to wax eloquent over; no dilapidated 
structures to preserve as national heir- 
looms; no ancient families to tolerate, 
who substitute birth for brains. Indeed, 
California has no traditions. Her his- 
tory is as sharp cut as her hills. No 
fervor of imagination can magnify her 
past. To be sure, there is the lazy Lethe 
of Jesuit life flowing through a century, 
and the no less inconsequent Spanish 
dominion ; but.soft, liquid pueblo names 
and clouded land titles are the only re- 
mains left in their passage to oblivion— 
while Fremont’s famous Conquest of 
California reads here on the spot very 
much like Peter Stuyvesant’s “Subjuga- 
tion of New Sweden” as recorded by 
Diederich Knickerbocker. 

But if she has no traditions, she has 
what is better: the promise of a glo- 
rious future. If the “has been” and 
the “might have been” in individual or 
national history are so sad—yet how 
stimulating is the “may be,” and better 
still, the “shall be.” To achieve great- 
ness is a stronger incentive than to sus- 
tain it: and so California lives and 
thrives in the bracing atmosphere of 
great possibilities—we may say, certain- 
ties ; and side by side, keeping step with 
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her progress, ever walks the Brocken 
spectre, the pigmy if you choose of to- 
day magnified into the giant of the fu- 
ture. 

The question naturally suggests itself 
as to the future of Art among a people 
so singularly and so happily conditioned 
in respect to material prosperity. If it 
is inferred from what I have said that 
a high esthetic development is not prob- 
able amid such surroundings, the infer- 
ence would hardly be just to the scen- 
ery or to the growing civilization of 
California. But the novel conditions 
of topography, of climate, and of at- 
mosphere, together with the extraor- 
dinary phases of social life incident to 
this coast, cannot fail to produce a 
School of Art suz generis, which, let us 
hope, will be as elevated in its tone, as it 
will be unique in its inspirations. “D¢tes 
moi ce gue tu manges, je vous dit ce gue 
tu es,” says the clever author of the 
“ Philosophe du Gofit;” but the Art 
culture of a community is a much more 
sensible test than its cuésive. Probably 
the world will never again witness such 
a spectacle as Greece once offered, of a 
whole people, from Helot to Hegemon, 
worshipping at the shrine of Beauty ; 
where Justice was defeated of its ends 
by the charms of a courtesan; where 
millions of money could not purchase 
the privilege of inscribing a popular 
leader’s name on the matchless Parthe- 
non; and where the representative of 
Zeus on earth was selected for his fault- 
less person. Neither is such improb- 
ability matter of regret. Art is a con- 
servative influence, but may be devel- 
oped to ‘that degree as to destroy the 
equilibrium of the social economy, just 
as one function of the brain may be 
cultivated at the expense of all the 
other faculties. It may exist coinci- 
dent with a debauched public conscience 
and a depraved state of society. The 
generation after Pericles, put the divine 
Socrates to death as a corrupter of 
youth, while the “Helen” of Zeuxis 
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and the “ Venus Anadyomene” of Apel- 
les were almost crazing the minds of 
the Athenian populace. During the 
brilliant pontificates of Julius II and 
Leo X, Michael Angelo and Raphael 
were executing the marvellous frescoes 
of the Sistine Chapel and the Stanze 
of the Vatican, while crime was every- 
where licensed by the clergy, and those 
excesses of the Roman Court were wit- 
nessed and permitted which drove Lu- 
ther to Protestantism. 

Such historical facts, however, afford 
no argument against the beneficent 
agency of Art, any more than the burn- 
ing of Cranmer or the ostracism of 
Roger Williams disprove the ameliorat- 
ing influence of the Christian religion. 
And on the other hand, it may be safely 
asserted that a community without an 
Art manifestation of some kind, is pos- 
sible only under circumstances of abject 
poverty, or ignorance. 

Every work of Art, like that of the 
school to which it belongs, is determined 
by a variety of social and intellectual in- 
fluences which it is necessary to under- 
standin order properly to appreciate its 
character. Like the player, it isan ab- 
stract and brief chronicle of the time. 
Whence, it follows that a history of 
Art, rightly interpreted, would be a 
history of Civilization ; not in the materi- 
alexpression of the Mexican picture- 
chronicles, but in the more philo- 
sophical expression of dominant and 
essential causes at work in society. 
And so to get at the life motive 
of any epoch we need to get at its Art 
expression as well as its literature. The 
little we know of the early Egyptian life 
is deciphered from its monuments. It 
is told in few words, without the aid of 
Champollion ; blind force groping after 
the unknown God; the art-motive 
stifled in the rude embraces of a dog- 
matic theology ; bold but mistaken con- 
ceptions of Deity; a lack of spiritual- 
ity which, confounding effect with cause, 
led to an idolatry akin to Fetichism ; 
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immutability and immensity ; servitude 
of thought and action is the epitomized 
story of thirty centuries. How differ- 
ent this gloomy picture from that of the 
free and joyous life of the Greek. We see 
here also Religion as a dominant motive ; 
but unlike its Egyptian prototype, every 
phase of Art was called into play for the 
expression of religious ideas. Music, 
Poetry, Sculpture, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture, each found its loftiest inspira- 
tion at this common source. Certainly 
the inspiration was inferior in respect to 
motive to that of Christian Art, yet in 
result—that is in realizing its ideal— we 
know of no parallel. Nicholas Poussin 
said of Raphael: “Compared with the 
moderns, he is an angel, but with the 
ancients, an ass.” But this superiority 
of Greek Art was simply the expression 
of Greek civilization in detail, and the 
central pivotal idea of that civilization 
in all its many-sidedness was the evolu- 
tion of Beauty. Nowhere else has the 
artist ever been so honored. Women 
were proud to unveil their charms for 
his study. The Gods came down and 
dwelt in the statues and temples which 
his genius had conceived. Thus the 
arts which were originally accessory to 
Religion came themselves to be the ob- 
ject of veneration; the type took the 
place of the things typified. 

Indeed, the Greek glorified everything 
he touched. He accepted in part the 
mythology of the Hindoos, but rejecting 
their grotesque and uncouth representa- 
tions, sculptured his gods from models 
found among the naked gymnasts of the 
public games. The trading Pheenician 
used letters merely to record his com- 
mercial transactions. The Greek per- 
fected this instrument into a marvellous 
language, wherein to embalm an intel- 
lectual culture that outlasts the mum- 
mies of the Nile. He copied the repose 
of the Egyptians, but breathed into it 
the spirit of beauty. He studied their 
theology and—ate their gods. Says An- 
axandrides : 
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“You do adore an ox; I sacrifice him 
To the great Gods of Heaven. You do think 
An eel the mightiest of Deities; 
But we do eat him as the best of fish. 
You eat no pork, I like it above all things; 
You do adore a dog ; but Ido beat him 
If e’er I catch him stealing any meat.” 


We discern something in this marvel- 
lous power of assimilation and its free- 
dom from conventionalities akin to the 
cosmopolitan character of our own civil- 
ization. The wars, the accounts of which 
occupy so large a portion of Hellenic 
history, sometimes waged for self-pres- 
ervation ; sometimes in the interest of 
allies ; sometimes like our own great 
struggle, the result of sectional animos- 
ity growing out of social differences; 
were only the constant quantities of an 
algebraic equation, to be found in every 
national problem. They inspired rather 
than repressed Art. The most brilliant 
period of dramatic literature—the age of 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 
was amid the exhausting ravages of the 
Peloponnesian war. But the true Attic 
life, that which has become the heritage 
of the ages, is read not in the pages of 
Thucydides and Herodotus, but in the 
ruins of the Acropolis, in the treasures 
of the Vatican, and the Elgin Marbles 
of the British Museum. 

It is difficult to account for the radical 
differences between Greek and Roman 
Art. Many of the conditions which are 
supposed to determine the direction of 
esthetic culture were common to both. 
There were the same lovely sky and 
climate and fruitfulness of soil; the 
same blue Mediterranean washing the 
shores of each; the same deification of 
muscle; kindred mythologies ; the same 
access to the art and literature of the 
East. But where the versatile Greek 
spiritualized, the severe Roman material- 
ized. His destiny was dominion, and to 
this end he repressed all humane and 
humanizing tendencies. The sculptor 
was held in little esteem. Music was 
unsuited to men bérn to be the rulers of 
the earth. Juvenal says that Nero’s 
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acting and singing were his greatest 
enormities. The brutal sports of the 
amphitheatre stifled feelings of clem- 
ency among the people. The open doors 
of Janus, continually reminded of war 
waged for the aggrandizement of the 
sacred city. For the same purpose 
public works of all kinds, roads, aque- 
ducts, sewers, and bridges tending to 
consolidate her power and strengthen 
her grasp, were constructed ; and every- 
where is introduced the Arch, the only 
original contribution which Roman civ- 
ilization made to Art, and which at the 
same time symbolized her life motive— 
dominion and power. 

The limits of a magazine article will 
not permit an analysis of the motives of 
the various epochs when prevailing sen- 
timent has sought to express itself in 
Art forms—the Lombard era, with its 
grotesque blending of pagan relic and 
Christian symbolism—the Crusade era, 
when the general miseries of the times, 
contrasted with the joys of Heaven re- 
vealed through faith, produced an over- 
wrought nervous sensibility, which ut- 
tered its aspirations in Gothic architec- 
ture—the Renaissant period, when 
priestcraft sought to consolidate its civil 
sway by every sensuous as well as ca- 
nonical authority—the fat, phlegmatic, 
often bestial, life characteristic of the 
Dutch school—and the correct propriety 
and conventionalism of the seventeenth 
century. With a briefsketch of the dem- 
ocratic tendencies of the present age, we 
hasten to our conclusions. 

Where man is engaged in a hand-to- 
hand struggle with Nature for daily 
bread ; or where Nature is so lavish of 
her fruitage as to relieve man from the 
necessity of healthful labor and ingenui- 
ties, little is to be expected in the way 
of Art. Wealth and refinement come 
from neither extreme, and without 
wealth and refinement only the primi- 
tive phases of*Art can exist. Mere brute 
force developed in industry is insufficient 
for accumulations of wealth. No matter 
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how laborious the farmer might be who 
used the wooden plough and hand sickle 
of the last century, he would never get 
rich; and our grandmothers can tell us 
how the best years of early womanhood 
were spentin spinning and weaving the 
simple wedding “outfit” required in their 
day. It is only when Skill utilizes in- 
dustry and force ; when Invention mul- 
tiplies the productive power of man, and 
education to specialties cultivates his 
dexterity, that capital increases. At 
this point the superior life of the soul 
wakes, and claims those satisfactions 
which were held in abeyance during the 
more exigent needs of the body. With 
thrift among the masses, leisure for the 
scholar and appreciation of the artist 
supervene. The era of great endeavor 
for the restless begins. Discovery, un- 
daunted by defeat, spreads anew its 
white wings and attempts the ice-bound 
barriers of the North Pole. Exploration 
searches out the time old secret of the 
mystic Nile. The boast of Puck is out- 
done by the electrician’s wire. The 
eagle is scared from his mountain eyrie 
by the shriek of the steam whistle. 
Science, no longer restricted to abstruse 
formulas and arid definitions, becomes 
the handmaid of the mechanical arts, and 
enters into the business of every-day 
life. Philosophy seeks to express itself 
in the popular speech rather than in the 
technical phraseology of the schoolmen. 
Poetry invokes the multitude in place 
of the Muses. Human thought and 
human liberty are pushed to the verge 
of license. Governments, in theory at 
least, are instituted and sustained in the 
interest of the people rather than the 
prince ; while labor, the ancient badge of 
serfdom, becomes respectable not by 
any inherent dignity, but beneath the 
Midas-touch of the worthy laborer. 
Such is the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century and such is the w7lieu 
which the Art of to-day is called upon 
to express. 

The habits, pursuits, and modes of 
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thought of a people are to a great extent 
moulded by climatic and topographical 
phenomena, and even theology at times 
takes its cue from the thermometer. In 
the north of Europe hell is represented 
as a place of extreme cold. Sir Walter 
Scott tells of a Scotch clergyman who, 
on a wintry Sabbath, threatened his con- 
gregation with everlasting torments in 
thick-ribbed ice. Being taxed with the 
heretical tendencies of such a version, 
the crafty Caledonian replied: “I’d no 
try to scare sinners this cauld weather 
by making them think about a hot fire.” 

These phenomena, by their sugges- 
tions, directly affect the artist. Tho- 
reau remarks that October has tinged 
all the poetry of New England; and 
certainly, not less has painting felt 
the warmth and color of its golden 
days. During a visit at the last exhibi- 
tion of the New York Academy of De- 
sign, one could not fail to note how 
many subjects were derived wholly or in 
part from phenomena peculiar to winter 
and autumn—seasons for instance that 
are literally unknown in Western Cali- 
fornia. Jervis McEntee, who delights 
so much in autumnal woods, and the 
dolce far niente days of the Indian sum- 
mer, would here find little subject for 
his specialty; and such features intro- 
duced into our local Art can only be 
reminiscences of other lands, which 
misrepresent the sentiment of our 
scenery. Unlike the proud queen, who 
on the approach of death arrayed her- 
self in coronation robes and the insig- 
nia of office to meet the King of Terrors 
in a manner befitting her rank, Nature 
here dies in russet-brown, not by vio- 
lence of frost and storm, but by seem- 
ing inanition. No snowy shroud hides 
the face of the poor starveling, and 
even the gossamer veil of air is thinner 
than elsewhere. This clear, translucent 
quality of the atmosphere imparts a 
hard realism to our scenery that often 
betrays the artist into mere copyism. It 
is a fatal mistake to suppose that imita- 
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tion is the end of Art. Were itso, the 
photographer would rank the painter, 
and as M. Taine remarks, the best 
tragedy or comedy would be a steno- 
graphic report of the police court. There 
is an essence in nature as there is a 
soul in man, which is not represented 
in the photograph. “ Back of all speech 
that is worth anything,” says Goethe, 
“there is a silence which is better.” 

To get at this silence in man, this es- 
sential in Nature, is the endeavor of true 
Art. We need not tell the frequenters 
of our picture shops that no such inter- 
preter has yet risen. We have the in- 
finite sea—now moaning in sorrow, now 
thundering in wrath at our very doors. 
Where is the Bradford to fathom its mys- 
tery? We have the Sierras, wrinkled 
and furrowed all over with memories 
of the seething fire-time ; mountain 
clefts, vast and almost fathomless, over 
whose battlements snow-fed streams, 
rushing in white frenzy, dissolve into 
fancies of Kuhleborn, and fall with a 
patter of rain suggestive of leaves rather 
than of water. Who will forestall Bier- 
stadt in rendering them? We have 
trees hoar with the life of unknown 
centuries, and likely to outlive the 
mythic New Zealander, who is yet to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul. Who 
will offer us something in Art more than 
suggestions of commercial values and 
lumber yards ? Watkins has, with com- 
mendable patience and enthusiasm, 
given us the literal features of our finest 
scenery. Whowill give us its poetry ? 

Almost everything in California is 
fresh and virgin for the purposes of Art. 
Not only are the mountains new in type 
and structure, but the flora of the 
State is unique. The hackneyed maple, 
elm, beech, and hickory are exotic here, 
but in their place are found characteristic 
oaks, the lustrous red-barked madrofio, 
the laurel and sycamore; and beyond, 
dwelling apart from man ahd his little- 
ness, the pines—“the builders of the 
sword,” as Ruskin fancifully styles them 
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—in infinite variety. The quality of the 
air, too, produces novel cloud-forms and 
beautiful atmospheric effects. The finest 
sunrise I ever witnessed was on a July 
morning on the Stockton plains. 

The farmers of California have not 
yet had time to build Aomes, with the 
pretty accessories of trellis and vine, 
shrubbery and flower garden, which 
make the bucolic life of England so 
pleasing a subject for the artist; and so 
we lack much of that rural picturesque- 
ness which, like simple melodies, ap- 
peals most directly to the popular taste. 
Then our great industry is dirty work. 
Mining scratches the surface, disem- 
bowels mountains, and muddies all 
those crystal streams that once Jured 
the salmon from the sea. Yet dirt 


has its uses, if properly treated, and 
both the miner and his camp are 
well worth painting as characteristic 


illustrations. 

Will our artists avail themselves of 
the advantages which this fruitful field 
offers ? or will they confine their studies 
of Nature to chromo-lithographs, and 
the importations of cheap art which are 
occasionally for sale? Carlyle defines 
genius as the art of taking trouble. Oh, 
for this pains-taking genius! I have 
seen a painter, of world-wide repute, in- 
tent on his canvas till the great veins 
stood out like whip-cord on his beaded 
forehead, and his brain was all congest- 
ed with the throes of creative birth. It 
is by such intensity that great achieve- 
ment in Art or Life is reached. 

There was never a finer opportunity 
for a fresh and vigorous School of Art 
than is offered here to-day. We are 
just emerging from mere materialism, 
with some tendencies to extravagance 
and grotesqueness. We need the artist 
in his legitimate ré/e as teacher to cor- 
rect and elevate the popular taste. Our 
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unhackneyed scenery and the cosmo- 
politan character of California society 
and its relations unite with the demo- 
cratic spirit of the age to free him from 
the prescriptions and dogmatism of old- 
er communities. Patronage, if not over 
discriminating and generous, is encour- 
aging ; but as we have heretofore hinted, 
with these favorable conditions no artist 
has yet appeared to make the best use 
of them. Pictures— pretentious and 
many—have been exhibited; but, with 
rare exceptions, all betray a fatal lack 
of earnest study and conscientious 
preparation, without which there can 
be no real success. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds declared that all men might be 
painters and sculptors. It was only a 
strong way of enforcing the importance 
of earnestness, study, and perseverance. 
Art, as well as literature, needs a long 
and severe apprenticeship; and the 
best pictures, like the best books, are 
wrought out with pain and travail. Livy 
was forty years in writing his history ; 
Froissart spent the same time on his 
“Chronicles ” ; Addison was two years 
in collecting materials for the “Specta- 
tor”; De Quincey wrote nothing till he 
was thirty-six years of age. Titian 
used to write under his pictures facie- 
dat, signifying that they were still in 
progress. Bradford’s “Crushed by Ice- 
bergs” represents the concentrated la- 
bor of three years and as many journeys 
to the Northern Seas. Instances, sim- 
ilar and multitudinous, might be gath- 
ered from biographical history to illus- 
trate our point and verify the remark 
of a great painter: “Excellence is 
never granted to man but as the re- 
ward of labor.” As the maxim of one 
who disclaimed genius, yet achieved 
renown, we commend it to the care- 
ful consideration of the Artists of Cal- 
ifornia. 























MY “CLOTH-OF-GOLD.” 


MY “CLOTH-OF-GOLD.” 


O but the wind is keen 
And the sky is dull as lead! 

If only leaves were brown, 
Were only withered and dead, 

Perhaps I might not frown, 
However the storm might beat. 

But to see their delicate green 
Tossing in wind and rain, 
Whirling in lane and street, 

Trampled in mud and dirt: 
Alive to the winter-pain, 

To the sting and the hurt. 


I wish they all were hid 
In a fleecy, coverlid ; 
I wish I could bury the rose 
Under the northern snows ; 
And make the land take off 
The purple and red and buff, 
And flamy tints that please 
Her tropical Spanish taste ; 
And mantle her shapeliness, 
Just once in the delicate dress 
Of her sisters, fairer-faced, 
Over the seas, 


If but for a single day 

This vivid, incessant green 
Might vanish quite away, 

And never a leaf be seen; 
And woods be brown and sere, 
And flowers disappear : 

If only I might not see 
Forever the fruit on the tree, 

The rose on its stem! 

For spring is sweet, and summer 
Ever a blithe new-comer— 
But one tires even of them. 


You were pleasant to behold, 
When days were warm and bland, 
My beautiful “ Cloth-of-Gold,” 
My rose of roses, nursed 
With careful, patient hand. 
So sunny and content— 
With butterflies about you, 
And bees that came and went, 
And could not do without you. 
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But better to die at first, 
With the earliest blossom born, 
Than to live so crumpled and torn, 
So dripping and forlorn. 


Better that you should be 

Safe-housed and asleep, 

Under the tough brown bark, 
Like your kindred over the sea: 

Nor know if the day be drear, 

Nor heed if the sky be dark, 
If it rain or snow. 

But ah! to be captive here, 

The live-long, dragging year, 

To the skies that smile and weep ; 
The skies that thrill and woo you, 
That torture and undo you; 

That lure and hold you so— 
And will not let you go! 
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T has been remarked by travellers 

in a desert country, that the eye 
in the constant search for objects on 
which to fix its attention, and break the 
dull monotony of the landscape, acquires 
a wonderful power of discernment. So 
must the historian of California train 
his faculties to the discrimination of in- 
significant material; for a history it 
can scarcely be said to have, it being 
only one hundred years since the 
first European settled upon its shores, 
and the first half of that period was 
passed in the quiet labors of a few 
missionaries to engraft their Christian 
faith upon the lowest type of savage 
life, in total exclusion from the civilized 
world. 

Two hundred years after Sir Francis 
Drake amazed the natives of New Al- 
bion with the sight of the first white 
men, whom they worshipped as gods, 
again a group of white men were 
seen overlooking our inland sea. It 
was Portala, with his Franciscan 


Monks, the farthest ripple of that ex- 
piring wave of Spanish conquest that 
for centuries had been rolling along the 
Pacific shore. 

The story of the establishment of the 
missions, and the political and religious 
events of that half century, are foreign 
to the present purpose. Is it not writ- 
ten in cart-loads of archives, moulder- 
ing away in dark closets, of which no 
one knows the contents, and no one 
cares to explore? Andis it not printed 
in that old vellum-covered volume en- 
titled, Relation Historica de la vide y 
Apostolicas Tareas Del Venerable Pa- 
dre Fray Funipero Serra? Whatever 
is there recorded no one will he dis- 
posed to refute, and i* he were, he would 
be without the means, ior the vox Jopulé 
of that period has left no protest save 
in their silent dust. 

The object of the follov' ¢ pages 
shall be to give the footprint of early 
travellers, other than Spanis:!, in Cali- 
fornia, and connect some pages of the 
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history of this last known, but most 
favored by nature, of all lands that the 
sun in his diurnal circuit shines upon. 

Sixteen years after the establishment 
of the missions in New California, the 
first visitor of a foreign nation made 
his appearance in the person of the 
famous La Perouse, the French ex- 
plorer. He entered the port of Mon- 
terey, where he remained only ten days 
in the month of September, 1786, but 
his account of the natural resources 
of the country and its characteristics 
was never surpassed in fidelity by his 
successors. He was received by the 
authorities with the most marked atten- 
tion, under orders from Spain ; and 
during his short stay he made a good 
survey of the Bay of Monterey, which 
was published with his narrative, and 
also a rough sketch of San Francisco 
Bay as furnished him by the mission- 
aries. This sketch of San Francisco 
Bay is the earliest printed, and the 
southern shore is the only part that is 
even approximately correct. 

He was accompanied by a corps of 
naturalists; but the season of the year, 
the shortness of his stay, and per- 
haps a want of zeal on their part, pre- 
vented any important discoveries in a 
field entirely new. Among the novelties 
he introduced to the acquaintance of 
Europe was the crested quail, of which 
he furnished an excellent plate. The 
natrative of La Perouse will ever pre- 
serve a mournful interest from the mys- 
terious fate which afterwards befell him. 

In respect to the fertility of the soil, 
he observed: “Every kind of garden 
plant thrives astonishingly. The crops 
of maize, barley, wheat, and peas can 
only be compared to those of Chili. 
Our European cultivators can form no 
conception of so abundant fertility.” 
Apart from the missions, he states there 
was not a white settler in all New Cali- 
fornia. 

His account of the administration and 
organization of the missions especially 
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arrests our attention, as the testimony 
of a Catholic concerning people of his 
own faith; and, therefore, the force of 
his observations is not to be averted on 
the score of religious prejudice. He 
was received into the church through a 
file of Indians of both sexes ; the edifice 
was adorned with pictures, copies of 
Italian paintings, among which his at- 
tention was drawn to one representing 
hell, in which were depicted scenes well 
calculated to strike terror into the minds 
of the savages. The habitations of the 
Indians consisted of about fifty huts, 
built in the same manner as described 
by Drake. They were the most wretch- 
ed that could be imagined, about six 
feet in diameter, and four feet in height; 
into these were collected, about seven 
hundred and fifty Christians, including 
women and children. 

The physical condition of these neo- 
phytes was in no respect changed by 
the influence of the missionaries ; their 
filth was insufferable; and when this 
and the vermin rendered their habita- 
tions insupportable, they were in the 
habit of setting them on fire, and build- 
ing new ones. The house of the mis- 
sionaries and the store-houses were of 
brick, and plastered. He compared the 
establishment to a West Indian planta- 
tion, in which fetters, the stocks, and the 
whip were not wanting to complete the 
picture. Men and women were treated 
alike to these punishments, except that 
the women were whipped in a distant 
enclosure that their cries might not be 
heard by the males, for fear of a revolt. 
Neglect of the exercises of piety was 
punished with the lash; and he says: 
“ Many sins, which in Europe are left 
to Divine justice, are here punished by 
irons and the stocks. The moment an 
Indian is baptized, the effect is the same 
as if he had pronounced a vow for life. 
If he escapes, to reside with his re- 
lations in the independent villages, he 
is summoned three times to return, and 
if he refuses, the missionaries apply to 
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the governor, who sends soldiers to 
seize him in the midst of his family, and 
conduct him to the mission, where he is 
condemned to receive a certain number 
of lashes with the whip.” Repentance 
brought no reduction to the number of 
stripes. There was no attempt made 
to teach them the most common arts, 
and their grain was ground by women 
in the primitive Indian method of rub- 
bing it with a roller upon a stone. He 
presented to the mission a hand mill, 
which performed the labor of a large 
number of women. 

If any one is desirous of knowing 
what more La Perouse said of the mis- 
sions, he will find by consulting the nar- 
rative that I have not presented the 
darkest views, and he will draw the con- 
clusion, after considering the fruits of 
the half century of missionary abso- 
lute government, that beneficent Chris- 
tianity cannot precede civilization, nor 
succeed without it. 

In November, 1792, six years after 
the departure of La Perouse from Mon- 
terey, the equally renowned circumnavi- 
gator George Vancouver unfurled the 
banner of England in the port of San 
Francisco, and these it would seem 
were the only visitors to Alta California 
after the time of Drake and before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Vancouver was received by the au- 
thorities, both civil and religious, with 
extreme hospitality, and during his stay 
of eight days made an excursion to the 
Mission of Santa Clara. The Novem- 
ber rains had revived the verdure of 
the year—for along the coast of Califor- 
nia that month witnesses the awaken- 
ing of vegetation from its arid repose ; 
in effect, is the first spring month. 
He was charmed by the beauty of the 
country, and his narrative glows with 
praises of it, and the unbounded hos- 
pitality of the missionaries. His ac- 
count of the brutal condition of the 
baptized Indians is corroborative of 
that of La Perouse. His description of 
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the country is very correct, and cannot 
fail to be read at this day with great in- 
terest. He visited Monterey also, and 
was received with the same marked 
attention and unbounded hospitality. 
Menzies, who has inseparably woven 
his name into the nomenclature of 
our Flora, accompanied Vancouver in 
this expedition as botanist. 

The year following was spent in ex- 
ploring the northern coast, when he re- 
turned to San Francisco only to receive 
a most chilling reception where a few 
months before he had met so warm a 
welcome. He was denied communica- 
tion with the shore, except on the most 
humiliating conditions, and he stood 
out of our bay to find himself equally 
repelled at Monterey, where he was 
given to understand that the hospitality 
he had received on his former visit was 
only for the occasion, and must not be 
taken for a precedent! The orders from 
Spain did not contemplate a second 
visit, and the traditionary jealousy of 
the race could only be cortrolled by ex- 
press orders. So the famous voyager 
turned his back in disgust from a Chris- 
tian people to find a more welcome re- 
ception among the savages of Honolulu, 
and refit his vessels. 

Fourteen years more passed away in 
which no foreign keel disturbed the soli- 
tude of our harbors or startled the fears 
of the pious Franciscans ; their cattle 
multiplied and fattened on their hills ; 
their wheat-fields ripened under cloud- 
less skies ; and their converts wallowed 
in their filth and more than barbarous 
degradation. 

Another flag now moved over the 
face of the waters, representing a peo- 
ple that had yet borne no part in the 
struggle with the Spanish for supremacy. 
On the twenty-eighth of March, 1806, the 
Russian ship Fumo entered the port of 
San Francisco in quest of supplies for 
the famishing colony of Sitka. For the 
most detailed account of the country 
and its population that had yet been 
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given to the world, we are indebted to 
Langsdorff, an officer on board that ves- 
sel. The Fumo lay at anchor forty-four 
days in the Bay of San Francisco, and 
the result of Langsdorff’s observations 
is given in sixty-six quarto pages of his 
Voyages. 

So great was the jealous exclusive- 
ness of the Californians, that he was 
compelled to practise a deception upon 
the commandant. Intelligence had been 
sent from Spain to California of an in- 
tended visit by Captain Krusenstern 
with two Russian ships of war, and or- 
ders were given to receive them hospi- 
tably. The vessels never arrived, but 
the captain of the Fumo gave a plaus- 
ible reason why the ships had failed to 
do so, and stated that he had been sent 
in their stead. With this satisfactory 
statement he was permitted to communi- 
cate with the shore, and after an in- 
timacy had been established, he ven- 
tured to broach the object of the voyage. 


Negotiations for the purchase of grain 
having been completed about the twelfth 
of April, an attempt was made with 
their boats to reach the Mission of San 
José, but it was defeated by storms. An- 
other effort was made soon after, by 
Langsdorff, with a small boat, accompa- 


nied by a sailor and ahunter. He suc- 
ceeded in effecting a landing at the 
mouth of what is now known as Alameda 
creek; anc after a time spent atthe Mis- 
sion, of which he gives a very interest- 
ing account, he set out to return, but a 
strong northwest wind confined him in 
the mouth of the creek, surrounded with 
mud, and wet to the skin, unable to ad- 
vance or return. As darkness had over- 
taken him, he was compelled to pass 
the night in the boat, without food or 
fresh water. When the day returned 
the wind had lulled, but the low tide had 
left him in the mud, and with the flood 
tide, the wind returned. Thus was he 
baffled in his attempts to reach the ship, 
and, discovering the well wooded eastern 
shore, he rowed across the bay. But 
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here the same difficulties were encoun- 
tered—an impassable marsh, covered, as 
now, with salt weed, which prevented 
him from reaching the wood. After a 
long effort he succeeded, but how 
great was his disappointment in find- 
ing that the source from whence the 
trees quenched their thirst was inac- 
cessible to him. And here, in sight 
of his ship, without food or water for 
two days, he lay down under the trees 
in despair. At night his ears were 
greeted with the croaking of a frog. 
“ Never,” says the narrator, “did the 
tuneful notes of the nightingale sound 
half so grateful to the ears of the poet 
or lover, as did the voice of this animal 
now sound to us. We started up, and 
following the noise, found ourselves at 
length, in the darkness of the night, by 
the side of a little stream of excellent 
water.” After having been two days 
without the means to quench their thirst, 
they fell to with such eagerness that in 
two hours they drank fourteen bottles- 
ful. Having built a fire, they waited 
till midnight, when, with a full moon, 
they set out to return to their boat. 
They encountered both bears and wild 
bulls on their way, but frightened them 
away with their guns. The channel 
through the mud flats that they followed 
to get into the bay was full of sea otters, 
swimming about or basking on the 
banks. 

He remarks that in the whole bay and 
its tributaries the Spaniards possessed 
not a single boat, and their only knowl- 
edge of the country was derived from 
the excursions of their soldiers into such 
parts as were accessible by land, and 
where they had been accustomed to 
“hunt for converts.” Thus they had dis- 
covered the San Joaquin, and from its 
banks had descried the snowy peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada. In consequence 
of the want of boats, the author states 
that the Spaniards were entirely sepa- 
rated from the north shore of the bay, 
of which they possessed no knowledge. 
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In that day it required two months for a 
courier to make his way from Mexico to 
San Francisco, who brought news from 
Europe six months old, though stations 
were kept by the military all the way. 
Langsdorff observed at this early pe- 
riod, that the new mode of life of the 
Mission Indians, with the retention of 
all the most unwholesome of their savage 
vices, was having a serious effect upon 
their health, and disease was speedily 
diminishing their numbers. The monks 
complained that upon the least illness 
the Indians became depressed and re- 
jected the advice given them. The 


missionaries were unprovided with med- 
icines, except some emetics and cathar- 
tics which, fortunately for the Indians, 
they kept solely for their own use. 
Kotzebue, the distinguished Russian 
discoverer, entered the harbor of San 
Francisco, on the first day of October, 


1816, with the Rurick, accompanied by 
Chamisso as naturalist. He stayed one 
month for repairs, but added little to 
the knowledge of the country. He states 
that no trading vessel is allowed to 
enter any port of California, and several 
Russian prisoners were here in confine- 
ment for violation of the laws. These 
were from Ross, the Russian fort built 
at Bodega four years before. 

In the year 1824 Kotzebue entered 
for the second time the port of San 
Francisco. In the mean time California 
had declared its independence of Spain. 
The missionaries, no longer sustained 
by the authority of the mother coun- 
try, lost their power over the soldiery 
whose sword had given efficiency to their 
prayers; and anarchy aided disease to 
bring to a close what has been ad- 
miringly called the patriarchal age of 
California. As Kotzebue passed the 
fort, he was hailed through an immense 
trumpet by the sentinel. The sharp in- 
terrogatory; the sight of the cannon 
pointed on his track; the military drawn 
up as for battle, imposed upon him the 
impression of a power capable of resist- 
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ing a ship of war. A salute was fired 
from the ship, but no answering gun re- 
turned the civility. At length an offi- 
cer from the shore came on board to bega 
sufficient quantity of powder to return 
the salute; which accomplished, the 
garrison, even to the sentinel, left the 
fort and mingled with the curious gazers 
on the shore. The weakness of the 
country had evidently opened the mind 
of Kotzebue to its surpassing beauty and 
importance, and throughout his narra- 
tive there is betrayed a purpose in his 
present visit not incompatible with the 
interest of Russia. On his way to Santa 
Clara he remarks: “ The death-like still- 
ness of these beautiful fields is broken 
only by the wild animals which inhabit 
them, and as far as the eye can reach it 
perceives no trace of human existence ; 
not even a canoe is to be seen upon the 
surrounding waters.” 

How prophetic is the following: “It 
has hitherto been the fate of these re- 
gions, like that of modest merit, or 
humble virtue, to remain unnoticed ; but 
posterity will do them justice ; towns 
and cities will hereafter flourish where 
all is now desert. The waters, over 
which scarcely a solitary boat is seen to 
glide, will reflect the flags of all nations, 
and a happy, prosperous people receiv- 
ing with thankfulness, what prodigal 
Nature bestows for their use, will dis- 
perse her treasures over every part of 
the world.” 

That prophecy was fulfilled sooner 
than he could have anticipated, but by 
another race than the one he contempla- 
ted, as we can infer from the following: 
“I confess I could not help speculating 
upon the benefit this country would de- 
rive from becoming a province of our 
powerful empire, and how useful it would 
prove to Russia.” 

Kotzebue in this voyage was accom- 
panied by Eschscholtz the botanist, after 
whom was named the golden yellow 
flower known as the California poppy, 
so common over the whole country. 
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They visited Santa Clara and the 
Mission of San José, and he adds much 
information of the Mission as well as of 
the country. He informs us that Mission 
Bay was called Yerba Buena, and that it 
was there that Vancouver anchored for 
convenience of getting wood and water. 
He landed on Goat Island, which he 
says was probably never before trodden 
by the foot of man. 

He describes an Indian convent at 
Santa Clara as a large quadrangular 
building, without windows and only one 
carefully secured door, resembling a 
State prison. “These dungeons are 
opened two or three times a day, but 
only to allow the prisoners to pass to 
and from the church. I have occasion- 


ally seen the poor girls rushing out 
eagerly to breathe the fresh air, and 
driven immediately into the chureh like 
a flock of sheep by an old ragged Span- 
iard armed with a stick. After mass 
they are in the same manner hurried 


back to their prisons.” Yet he observed 
the feet of some of the fair ones en- 
cumbered with bars of iron—the penal 
consequences of detected transgres- 
sions. 

The unmarried males of the flock 
were permitted to chose a wife from the 
convent, but as the girls were never al- 
lowed to associate with their own peo- 
ple until after marriage, their choice 
of a companion must have resembled 
somewhat the selection that one makes 
in what is commonly called a grab-bag 
in a modern church fair. 

Accompanied by the commandant of 
San Diego, Don José Maria Estudillo, 
and a small party, he set out to visit the 
Russian settlement at Bodega. He 
landed at San Rafael, and his journey is 
of intense interest to the student of the 
history of our State as the first account 
of exploration by land of that pictu- 
resque region now known as Marin 
County. He will recognize the same 
features of the landscape, the stream 
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on the mountain where Kotzebue passed 
the night, the hills “thickly covered 
with rich herbage,” the “luxuriant 
trees” stand in “ groups as picturesque 
as If they had been disposed by the 
hand of taste” as then, but the “stag 
as large as a horse” that snuffed the 
strangers from the hill-tops is missing 
in the landscape, and the “/nxdianos 
bravos,” of whom the Spaniards had a 
wholesome dread, have left no trace 
save in that sluggish stream where their 
blood flows mingled with that of the 
“gente rationale.’ He says, also: 

“To the east of the Russian settle- 
ment, extending far inland, lay a valley 
called by the Indians the valley of the 
White Man. There,is a tradition among 
them that a ship was once wrecked on 
this coast, that the white men chose this 
valley for their residence and lived there 
in great harmony with the Indians. 
What afterwards became of them is not 
recorded.” By Estudillo he was in- 
formed that the missions were sup- 
plied with converts by sending dragoons 
into the mountains to catch the free 
heathens. This was done with the lasso, 
with which they were dragged to the 
mission, and “once there they are 
immediately baptized and they then 
become forever the property of the 
monks.” 

Making all needful allowance for the 
prejudices which evidently colored his 
observations on the administration of 
the missions, there remains a fearful 
array of evidence confirmed by the repre- 
sentatives of three leading nations of the 
world—witnesses of the Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and the Greek faith— 
that for half a century or more the mis- 
sionary monks of California pursued a 
system of oppression under the name of 
Christianity that depopulated the coun- 
try of its primitive inhabitants, without 
leaving a solitary testimonial of benefits 
conferred. No mill for grinding corn, 
save the hand mill presented by La Pe- 
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rouse was seen during all this period in 
California ; not evena blacksmith ; and 
the commonest wants of civilized life 
were not supplied to mitigate the rigor- 
ous despotism. 

Kotzebue set out to explore the rivers 
that were said to discharge themselves 
into the bay at the north, and in the 
month of November he actually ascend- 
ed the Sacramento to the latitude of 
thirty-eight degrees thirty-seven minutes, 
nearly as high as where the State cap- 
ital now stands ; but the violence of the 
rains compelled him to return. The 
time spent by Kotzebue in these explo- 
rations of the waters of San Francisco 
Bay was about two months. 

With the Mexican Revolution the 
more than Japanese exclusiveness of the 
government of California passed away. 
As fast as long-established customs 
would permit the ports were opened to 
trade, and the visits of strangers were 
more common. It became in the minds 
of men the u/tima thule of travel, and 
to have been to California was to carry 
a passport to the wondering admiration 
of one’s countrymen. Thomas Camp- 
bell, when he would surround his hero 
‘Waldegrave with the halo of romantic 
adventure, says : 


“Of late the equator’s sun his cheek had tanned, 
And California's gales his roving bosom fanned.” 


Lovers of natural science penetrat- 
ed these unexplored regions. The dis- 
tinguished botanists, Coulter, Nuttall, 
Drummond, and Douglas, are mention- 
ed as traversing the mountains of the 
interior about this time. But of all 
the pioneers of California, the name of 
David Douglas holds a prominent place. 
Often, with his inseparable Scotch ter- 
rier, alone he penetrated to the most in- 
accessible regions: first, from the north 
—following the tributaries of the Colum- 
bia; making friends of hostile Indians 
by kindly offices; depending upon his 
gun for food ; loaded with specimens of 
plants; unsheltered from the winter 
rains ; bruised and lacerated by falls or 
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for days stretched sick upon the ground, 
and encountering perils from every 
source, he persevered, and enriched the 
herbariums of the Royal Society with 
specimens of the cones of our famous 
pines and an incredible number of 
plants new to science. The Pinus Sa- 
biniana and Grandis were, with others, 
contributed by him. Whole weeks he 
spent in the groves of the sugar-pine in 
unabated admiration of their grandeur. 
He ransacked the mountains as far as 
Santa Lucia, in Monterey, between 1826 
and 1831; and his journal, which fur- 
nished material for one of the most en- 
tertaining books of adventure ever writ- 
ten, was published many years after his 
death by his friend Dr. Hooker, of the 
Royal Gardens, in the Companion to 
the Botanical Magazine. 

His enthusiasm for his favorite science 
is illustrated in a quotation froma letter to 
his friend and patron, Dr. Hooker, writ- 
ten at Monterey, in 1831. He had just 
met Dr. Coulter, who had penetrated from 
Central America in a similar pursuit. 
“I do assure you from my heart, it is a 
terrible pleasure to me thus to meet a 
really good man, and one with whom I 
can talk of plants.” 

His adventurous life was closed in a 
most tragical manner. He was at the 
Sandwich Islands on his return to Lon- 
don, and while on an excursion into the 
interior, he fell into a pit dug by the na- 
tives to catch wild cattle. A wild bull 
had been caught by falling through the 
false turf that concealed it, and it is 
supposed that Douglas must have acci- 
dentally lost his balance when looking 
in upon the captive, for he was found 
dead, torn and stamped by the infu- 
riated beast until, when his body was 
rescued, it could scarcely be recognized, 
His little dog, the companion of all his 
wanderings, was found at the brink of 
the pit, the sole spectator of his mas- 
ter’s horrible fate. 

The well-known tree that we use for 
piling in our harbor, 7suga Douglasit, 
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will forever bear his name and perpet- 
uate his memory. 

The only published record of Dr. 
Thomas Coulter’s observations that I 
find, is a memoir read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, and which appears 
in the fifth volume of their “ Journal.” 
It is accompanied by a map in which he 
represents the Tule lakes as discharg- 
ing into the Bay of San Francisco at 
San José! The range of his travels 
extended from San Francisco on the 
north to the Tule lakes on the east, and 
south to the southern boundary of the 
State. The pine bearing the heaviest 
cone of all the pine-trees known per- 
petuates his name. He must not be 
confounded with Dr. John Coulter who 
published two volumes of adventure, 
several chapters of which were devoted 
to California. The latter was a whaler, 
and it is very doubtful whether he ever 
saw the country, and his narrative is so 
bare-threaded a tissue of lies, that it is 
only mentioned here to prevent any one 
from confounding the author with the 
eminent man whose name he bears. 

In 1826 Beechey, in command of H. 
M. ship Blossom, visited San Francisco 
and Monterey, but added little to our 
knowledge of the country that could not 
have been gathered from the published 
accounts of his predecessors. He sur- 
veyed the bay as far as Benicia, and his 
pleasantly-told account of the country 
tempted the cupidity of Britain and at- 
tracted increased attention to California. 

Sir Edward Belcher, who accompanied 
Beechey, revisited San Francisco in 
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command of H. M. ship S/phur, in 
the year 1837, and renewed the at- 
tempt to survey the Sacramento. He 
failed to find the San Joaquin River; 
and doubted its existence. He had as 
a guide “one of those trained in former 
days to Aunt for Christians,” but he 
was equally at loss. The farthest limit 
of Belcher’s explorations fell short of 
those of Kotzebue, about one-fifth of a 
mile, allowing the observations of both 
navigators to have been correct, and a 
whole month was occupied in the work. 

In 1841 Governor Simpson, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, made a con- 
siderable stay in San Francisco on his 
way around the world, and in his 
* Journey” has devoted a lengthy space 
to information about the country and 
general gossip about its people. He 
met here De Mofras, sent out by the 
French Government to report upon the 
country. De Mofras gave undoubtedly 
the most thorough history of California, 
both political and physical, that had been 
ever condensed into one work. The 
same year Commander Wilkes, with a 
United States squadron, appeared upon 
the scene. His report is familiar to us 
all. H. M. ship Hera/d called here in 
the year 1846, but Monterey had already 
fallen into the hands of the Americans, 
and she sailed away disgusted. The 
voyage of the Herald was written by 
Seeman the botanist, and was published 
in two volumes. Under the sway of the 
great Republic a new era was opened 
to California, and the day of the so- 
called Pioneers began. 
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HAD no fault to find with her. Inva- 
I riably kind, loving and gentle in her 
manner, in every way she imparted grace 
and dignity to my household. For years 
I never heard from her lips a hasty or 
unbecoming utterance, nor was I ever 
pained with any of those exhibitions of 
interference or officiousness in which 
other mothers-in-law are so apt to in- 
dulge and which, from their frequency; 
have at last become almost the insignia 
of that peculiar relationship. The chil- 
dren loved her dearly, confiding in her 
as one who was not only always fond 
and affectionate towards them, but who 
steadfastly refrained from those rebukes 
which should more properly come from 
the parents themselves. The servants 
looked up to her with veneration, as one 
who, while ready to applaud their efforts 
to please, never ventured to pass her 
line of privilege so far as to reprove 
their constant deceptions and short- 
comings. Our friends all deeply re- 
spected her; for her sincere, serene and 
unassuming demeanor could not fail to 
win the attachment of all hearts. As I 
now sit and think of her it is as of a 
gentle saint, and I can feel that she is 
looking down upon us from the spirit 
land with loving approval and watchful 
guardianship. 

But I was forced to do it. Iam sure 
that I did not presume to act with hasty 
judgment, but rather gave the matter 
long and earnest deliberation, and in the 
end felt that the duty could not be 
avoided. Even now, as at this distance 
of time I review the incident, I can per- 
ceive how I was driven by irresistible 
influences to commit the deed, and how 
clear, therefore, my conscience must be 
of anything that could offend the keen- 
est delicacy of such as are able to arrive 
at correct and logical conclusions. 


There are some, indeed, who, through 
inability to rise above the common prej- 
udices of their race, wilfully refuse to 
listen to the most potent reasoning or 
to find conviction in the clearest argu- 
ment. With these I do not care to dis- 
cuss the matter, for their approval or 
dislike is to mea subject of the most 
perfect indifference. It is only to the 
few whose faculties are trained for care- 
ful and unbiassed reflection that I now 
desire to address myself. 

It was at Gableton that the necessity 
ef the action became at first impressed 
upon me. While I had lived at Porch- 
ville, different circumstances had invest- 
ed me, allowing more freedom from so- 
cial control and by no means forcing the 
consideration of the deed upon me. But 
Porchville was, at the best, only an or- 
dinary town, swayed like most other 
places by the prevailing fashions, pas- 
sions, and impulses of human nature, and 
having its pleasures and disgusts min- 
gled in the usual proportions; while I 
soon discovered that at Gableton there 
was a superior society, under the con- 
trol of a closely united public opinion, 
which, by silently pronouncing judg- 
ment in individual cases, promoted a 
settled and universal policy for the pub- 
lic good. Therefore, though while at 
Porchville there had been but little to 
disturb me, and I had been left compar- 
atively unwatched and unregarded, I 
found that at Gableton there was a certain 
subtle social influence arrayed against 
me—a something which I could not 
analyze, feeling it rather than seeing it— 
accompanied by no open manifest slights 
or insults, yet none the less perceptible 
to my senses, and certain, with pro- 
longed continuance, to imbitter my hap- 
piness, and doubtless cause serious in- 
jury to my business. It was rather in 
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the nature of neglect and avoidance than 
of open hostility—a sort of tacit reprov- 
al of something which I could not fathom 
—a silent yet not uncourteous repulse 
ofall my friendly efforts to ingratiate 
myself with those about me—a social 
ostracism, at which in the beginning I 
laughed, thinking to despise it, then 
frantically struggled against, and which 
made me daily more and more miserable 
as I constantly fell back baffled and 
powerless and felt the chilling influence 
around me still undiminished. My ac- 
quaintances received me with cold nods 
and resisted all my efforts to convert 
them into intimates—my wife, so fond of 
social gaiety and excitement, was pain- 
fully excluded from the circles within 
which she clearly had the right to pene- 
trate—even my children walked home 
alone from school, apparently excluded 
by the same secret, potent influence 
from the natural companionship of their 
fellows. Itseemed to bea strange spell, 
remorselessly thrown about us and yield- 
ing not a hair-breadth to any of the or- 
dinary touchstones of wealth, character, 
or unblemished descent. 

Baffled, perplexed and miserable, I 
determined to force an explanation of 
this state of things, and for that purpose 
approached my banker, a fine old gen- 
tleman, urbane and genial in his aspect, 
and generally looked upon as one of the 
most prominent convivial centres of the 
community. But though pleasantly dis- 
posed towards others, to me he wore 
the same forbidding countenance which 
everybody else assumed before me ; nor 
was it until I put the question directly to 
him, and thus showed my @esire to con- 
ciliate, that his manner gave any indica- 
tion of relaxing into sociability. 

“ You have a mother-in-law,” he said, 
with a scarcely perceptible smile. 

“A noble woman,’ I _ responded. 
“Kind, gentle, unassuming and _ affec- 
tionate — whose tongue never lisped a 
word that could give offence and whose 
every action is a study of goodness. 

Vor. I1—18. 
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Surely there can be no objection to 
her ?” 

“ Personally, perhaps not,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ But upon general principles, 
yes. You may have noticed that in 
the society of Gableton there is not a 
single mother-in-law ? ” 

“T have not noticed it,” I said. “ But 
what of that? Howam I to blame for 
the exception ?” 

“* Have you ever been invited to join 
the club ?” he inquired. 

* What club ?” I asked. 

But for response he merely smiled 
again—said something about not feel- 
ing authorized to mention more—that 
there were others who might some day 
see fit to enlighten me—and so moved 
off, leaving me still more perplexed than 
before. Yet I reflected very deeply for 
several days ; and as I saw that in spite 
of my conciliatory approaches the con- 
duct of the community did not soften 
towards me, I felt that there was only 
one escape from this injurious seclusion 
which enveloped us and threatened our 
prospects, and that I must do the deed. 
It is not worth while now to detail the 
various reasonings which led me to that 
conclusion. Suffice it to say, that each 
link seemed well_and logically connect- 
ed with the preceding one; and I be- 
came fully assured that if I did justice 
to myself and to the situation, there 
could be no alternative. 

Having thus determined upon my 
course, I saw that there must be no de- 
lay. In fact, it is the rule of my life 
never to postpone its necessary duties 
and requirements; and I at first re- 
solved that in this, as in other matters, I 
would sedulously act up to my principles. 
But having for the feelings of my wife a 
kind consideration for which I have 
never since failed to give myself com- 
mendation, I finally suffered myself to 
vary from this hitherto undeviating cus- 
tom. For I felt that with her the ties 
of nature might prove stronger than any 
respect for the laws of expediency or 
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necessity, and that consequently she 
might by no means consent to what I 
knew had become so inevitable. There- 
fore I waited a week, until she had gone 
away upon a visit, taking all the children 
with her; and then, having seen her 
safely off in the early train, I returned 
to the house, and with my usual diligence 
and alacrity prepared for the deed. 

I repaired to my mother-in-law’s 
room. She had been slightly ill for a 
few days past, and was reclining upon a 
sofa. This made it easier for me to act, 
as well as to converse with her upon the 
subject. For it was by no means my 
purpose to use such sudden precipitation 
as would allow her no time for prepara- 
tion. He who takes the life of a mother- 
in-law by stealth or by such unantici- 
pated . violence as to deprive his victim 
of the opportunity for previous thought, 
commits a cowardly deed, and deserves 
the most severe reprobation of all man- 

‘kind. Therefore, drawing my chair 
closer to her, I informed her of my in- 
tention, explaining its cogent and inevi- 
table necessity, and asking her pardon 
for anything that I might ever have done 
to offend. 

She listened to me in silence, and at 
the end, a tear of emotion rolled from 
her eye. Never shall I forget the sweet- 
ness of her expression as she then look- 
ed up and acknowledged that I must be 
right, as I had always been, and that, 
though’she could not understand it, ex- 
actly, she had such deference for my 
judgment that she would cheerfully con- 
cede the propriety of my views. As for 
forgiving me—she added—what was 
there in which I had ever offended? 
Had I not always been kind and gentle, 
making her life a smooth road, rather 
than a darkened vale? No, there was 
nothing at all to forgive. But yet—and 
here was her only weakness, and it struck 
me curiously, as showing that even ina 
person of sixty the desire for life may 
continue very strong—why, after all, 
should she be compelled to die? There 
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had been no difficulty while at Porch- 
ville. Why not move back thither, and 
so live altogether at peace as before ? 

“Do you then know so little about 
business as to believe that it can thus 
at will be transferred from one place to 
another?” I responded. “ No—for me 
to move would be ruin; and then, what 
would become of the dear children?” 

“You are right,” she said, with a faint 
sigh. “I will no longer oppose you. I 
can now see that it is unavoidable. 
Therefore proceed. I would like to look 
upon the children once again to whisper 
good-by, but of course that cannot be. 
It must content me, now, to leave them 
my love. And death—is it painful ?” 

I had prepared myself by study for 
this shrinking of the flesh, and assured 
her that she should not feel a single 
pang. For of course it was not my pur- 
pose to torture, but simply to carry out 
a great principle. Therefore I set to 
work at once and it was soon over. It 
is not my desire, nor is it at all neces- 
sary to detail the manner of my proce- 
dure. Suffice it to say that she suffered 
nothing, and when the task was accom- 
plished, lay like a sleeping infant, with 
a sweet, seraphic smile upon her face. 
I could hardly believe that she was 
dead ; and even amid the natural awe 
of the moment, I felt suffused with the 
happy consciousness that, in thus pro- 
tecting her from pain, I had done full 
justice to the affection with which she 
had ever regarded me. 

But without tarrying longer to indulge 
in useless sentimentalities, I summoned 
the doctor and led him into the room. 

“Tam afraid that she is no more,” I 
said, softly, wiping the corner of my eye 
with my pocket handkerchief. “ About 
half an hour ago she was attacked with 
convulsions, having once been bitten by 
a mad dog, and after a few moments of 
unavailing struggling, she expired in my 
arms.” 

“She is certainly dead,” said the 
doctor, searching vainly for her pulse. 
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‘‘ But this is not the expression or atti- 
tude attending death by hydrophobia.” 

“ Did I say hydrophobia?” was my 
rejoinder. “I must have made a mis- 
take; I now recollect that she was cut- 
ting a third set of teeth, and that was 
most likely the cause of the convulsions 
which led to her sudden taking off.” 

“ But neither has this the appearance 
of convulsions,” said the doctor, pass- 
ing his finger lightly over her face; and 
then, raising himself, he gazed search- 
ingly atme. Beneath his scrutiny my 
own countenance weakly fell. I knew 
that in every line I exhibited the tokens 
of confusion, endeavor to dissimulate 
as I might. Should I confess all and 
throw myself upon his mercy? I need 
not do that, indeed, for it was evident 
that there was no use in confession and 
that he had already guessed my ill-pre- 
served secret. 

“There has been foul play here!” he 
broke forth. ‘Oh, why had you not 
joined the club?” 

“The club again!” I exclaimed. 
“ What may that be? Explain to me the 
meaning of all this. Your air of mystery 
—your hints of something not fully to 
be revealed are becoming insupport- 
able to me.” 

“Listen!” rejoined the doctor, seiz- 
ing me by the arm. “Itis my duty to 
make this matter known to the proper 
officials, and you must be very well 
aware what is the penalty. But I will 
do all I can to save you, for I know 
your high character and the trustworthy 
nature of your impulses, and I feel that 
you have committed this deed, not from 
any paltry motives of dislike, revenge, 
or desire for gain, but rather in support 
of a great principle. Promise me now, 
that while I am working for you to the 
best of my power, as I surely will, you 
will not attempt to escape.” 

“But is not escape the safest course 
for me to take?” I inquired. “You 
hint at some mysterious means of safe- 
ty, but you do not profess to be certain 
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about obtaining them. Why, then, not 
flee and make all things sure at once, 
since I have already been detected?” 

“Because you cannot thus escape, 
even if you desire,” he answered. “ My 
first duty will be to announce this mat- 
ter to the coroner, and he, in turn, will 
tell the district attorney. You will ac- 
cordingly be watched, and the only re- 
sult of an attempt to escape will be a 
disturbance which cannot again be al- 
layed. But if you will promise to trust 
everything to me—” 

“T promise,” was my reply, for I was 
struck with his friendly frankness, and 
felt that in the end he would gain the 
power tosave me. “I will not stir out 
of town without your permission. To 
this I pledge my sacred honor.” 

“It is sufficient,” he said, pressing 
my hand—the first friendly greeting 
which I had received during my whole 
residence there. Then he departed, 
and I was left alone. My earliest duty, 
of course, was to my wife. I sent a 
telegram at once, but so managed that 
by,mistake it could not reach her until 
after the interment. By this I not only 
saved her from the unpleasant gloom of 
the funeral ceremonies, but also avoided 
any possible examination upon her part 
calculated to lead to suspicion or dis- 
covery. Then came the coroner, at- 
tended by the doctor. I had expected 
an inquest, and was in doubt how the 
verdict of a jury could be controlled. 
But already the leaven of friendly pro- 
tection seemed to be at work. The 
doctor whispered a few words to the 
coroner—the coroner gazed upon the 
face of the deceased, and muttered 
something about apoplexy and the 
needlessness of an inquest—and so 
that danger passed away. Then ensued 
the funeral, and upon the following day 
my wife and children returned. Need 
it be said how ardently I expressed my 
regret for the mistake which had de- 
tained them, or how I sought, with 
tender words and kind treatment, to : 
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assuage their grief? This done, I ordered 
from the stone-cutter’s a tasteful monu- 
ment with an appropriate inscription, 
resumed my daily occupations, and 
awaited the issue. 

For a few days nothing happened. 
The town looked upon me with the 
same sullen avoidance as before—nor, 
for a while, did I see anything of 
the doctor. Then gradually a change 
seemed to come over the community. 
Friendly glances began to be turned 
upon me, as though, having released 
myself from some unworthy influence, 
I had become fitted for new associa- 
tions. One or two men who had pre- 
viously treated me with almost studied 
disrespect, now drew near upon meeting 
me and clasped me by the hand. Next, 
I was invited out to a social gathering, 
and upon accepting, was received with 
cordiality and warmth. So, little by 
little the cloud of repulsion in which I 
had been enveloped was raised, as a 
mist is scattered by the sun; and bright 
gleams of friendly feeling began to il- 
lumine my path and be reflected into my 
household, until one evening, about a 
fortnight after my commission of the 
deed, the doctor rushed in, shook me 
vigorously by the hand, and exclaimed : 

“Tt is all right, my dear Mr. Cupples ! 
All right at last! You will come down 
with me at once and join the club!” 

“ The club again?” 

“ Yes, the club,” he responded. “It 
has been a hard fight with me, I own, 
for you are the only person who has 
ever been admitted after having done 
the deed, instead of previously becom- 
ing a member so as to be invested in 
advance with the proper rights and 
privileges of the organization. And 
there were many who objected to this 
violation of our rules, alleging that it 


was an innovation which should be 


frowned upon, and which might so 
greatly increase from such a precedent 
as ultimately to entirely break up our 
whole scheme of usefulness. 


But I ex- 
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plained that you had acted not from 
personal motives or from the harassing 
torture of any ordinary domestic griev- 
ances, but simply from deference to 
public opinion ; and I further expatiated 
upon the superior taste and neatness 
with which you had performed the task; 
and these representations finally so far 
prevailed upon the majority that no 
further obstacles were made to your 
admission. Come therefore with me, 
and attend this your first meeting.” 
Somewhat confused, and as yet but 
dimly appreciating the philosophy of 
the whole affair, 1 put on my hat, took 
the doctor’s arm, and walked out with 
him. A very few minutes brought us 
to the place of assemblage—a large, 
richly-decorated and brilliantly-lighted 
hall, in the upper part of the principal 
building of the town. Here were gath- 
ered some thirty or forty of the most 
prominent citizens, among whom I at 
once recognized the coroner and the 
district attorney. All were idly saun- 
tering about or sitting at small tables, 
in that listless manner which precedes a 
formal call to order; but upon our en- 
trance they came forward in a body 
with great cordiality, and I found myself 
warmly grasped by a score of hands. 
“Welcome! Thrice welcome to the 
club!” was the cry; and with that I 
found that I was alread? a member. 
There was no affectation of imposing 
initiatory ceremonies, invented to im- 
press, confuse, or overawe the senses ; 
nor any loud-sounding oath calling for 
vengeance, fire, and tortures upon rec- 
reancy in membership. All such forms 
were apparently left to organizations of 
lesser merit and more limited spheres 
of usefulness. It seemed agreed that, 
inasmuch as we met in the character of 
high-minded gentlemen, each member 
should be treated with simple dignity, 
and his fidelity be left entirely to his 
honor, his sense of propriety, and his 
perception of what every one owed to 
the whole community. Therefore, hav- 
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ing already been balloted for, I was at 
once installed into full membership by 
the mere fact of the common greeting; 
and a prominent place was given me, 
whence I could watch the proceedings 
at my leisure—assisted by the doctoz, 
who kindly seated himself at my side as 
my mentor. 

First, I noticed that the walls were 
adorned with elegant portraits in full 
length, forming in themselves no incon- 
siderable gallery. Of these, some wore 
the classic toga, while others were clad 
in the costume of a later period, a few 
wearing the armor of the Middle Ages. 

“ These,” said the doctor, “ are either 
the actual or presumptive portraits of 
rulers in ancient or modern history, who 
have suppressed their mothers-in-law. 
As such they are honored by us, and to 
them we look up for example. For we 


think that all historic records prove how - 


greatly the welfare of the nations and 
provinces under the sway of these men 
has been promoted by those acts—the 
minds of the rulers being thereby so 
thoroughly released from domestic cares 
and annoyances as to admit of undi- 
vided attention to the proper govern- 
ment of the people at large.” 

“But wherefore—” I commenced, 
still but faintly understanding the pur- 
port of it all. 

“Do you not yet perceive ?” said the 
doctor, with a quiet smile. “Then Jet 
this serve for a revelation of our forma- 
tion and purposes as a society, for here 
are collected all our trophies.” 

With that he lifted from the central 
table a large photograph book, and 
placed it in my hands. Opening it, I 
found it was filled with female faces 
of generally aged aspect, and mostly 
marked with some disagreeable trait 
of character—though here and there 
was one seemingly more pleasantly dis- 
posed. Beneath each portrait were a 
few written words, such as: “for inter- 
fering about the children ;” “for lending 
her married daughter’s clothes to the 
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unmarried one;” “for encouraging the 
cook to rebel; ” and the like—all clear- 
ly indicative of the reason wherefor the 
originals had suffered death. A gleam 
of the truth began to break in upon me. 

“ These, therefore—” I began. 

“You have guessed it,” said the doc- 
tor, forestalling my remark as he read 
my expression of enlightenment. “Yes 
—these are the mothers-in-law of the 
members of our society, and they have 
all been suppressed in conformity with 
the purposes for which it was founded. 
Every gentleman in this room can here 
show his trophy, while some of them 
have made double contributions ; and it 
is easy to mark the result in the supe- 
rior peace and prosperity which reign 
throughout the social circle of our town. 
Nay, you may notice it even in the man- 
ner and appearance of our members, 
for I will not hesitate to assert that in 
no other organization of gentlemen can 
you witness such visible contentment 
and freedom from care as are depicted 
upon the countenances of those here 
assembled. It will also be your pleas- 
ing duty to contribute to this volume 
the portrait of your late mother-in-law ; 
and I will mention here that by a vote 
of the club the picture will be inscribed 
with the words, ‘on general principles,’ 
as a record of the reason of her taking- 
off. This I need scarcely say is a high 
compliment to yourself, as it shows how 
immeasurably your action was lifted 
above any motive akin to ordinary 
household grievances. But see, the 
meeting is now being called to order.” 

Looking up, I beheld a tall and some- 
what portly man sitting in the speaker’s 
chair, with the gavel in his uplifted 
hand, and I felt pleased at the sight. 
For I had already noticed this person 
as he had moved about among the 
groups below, and I had been fascinat- 
ed with the urbanity, peace, and benev- 
olence portrayed in his countenance. I 
could not but feel assured, therefore, that 
in electing him for the chief officer the 
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society had shown a wise discretion. 
I even ventured to mention this opinion 
to the doctor, who grasped my hand in 
cordial assent. 

“You are right,” he said; “we all 
feel drawn irresistibly towards him, and 
recognize in him the most energetic and 
devoted member of our association. 
Though not aged, he has enjoyed a 
large share of usefulness, having been 
married twice, and consequently, I need 
hardly add, having suppressed two 
mothers-in-law. This he has done so 
gently and delicately as to serve for a 
lasting example to all, and of itself to 
commend him to our suffrages for chair- 
man. He was elected last year by an 
almost unanimous vote. It is true that 
at first there was an opposition candi- 
date in the person of one who had sup- 
pressed three mothers-in-law, and there- 
by conceived himself entitled to the 
preference. But it was recollected that 
he had killed the second one rather im- 
petuously with a mallet, and altogether 
in such an unneat and bungling manner 
as to excite considerable comment; and 
I need hardly suggest to you that the 
finer and more artistic sensibilities of 
our members were thereby greatly 
shocked. Therefore, the proper repre- 
sentations being made to him of the ut- 
ter hopelessness of his chances, he 
wisely withdrew, leaving the field open 
to the other. But let us listen now 
awhile, for the proceedings this even- 
ing will probably be interesting.” 

They were not particularly interest- 
ing at first, for they seemed to consist 
almost entirely of financial reports and 
other matters of detail about which I 
cared very little. But after awhile gen- 
eral business ensued, and I found my 
attention gradually more and more 
awakened. 

First arose the district attorney and 
claimed the attention of the club for a 
very few moments. 


“T have learned from certain secret- 


sources,” he remarked, “that to-mor- 
row night the blacksmith upon the next 
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corner intends to murder his mother-in- 
law, and I am placed thereby in a situa- 
tion of peculiar delicacy. On the one 
hand, it has suggested itself to me that 
I should interpose my legal authority 
and arrest the deed; but on the other 
hand, I know that the poor fellow has 
suffered much and that she really de- 
serves her fate. Moreover, though she 
is apparently removed from any active 
association with our families, she is a 
woman of energetic and scheming char- 
acter, rendering it not improbable that 
in the end she might gain some outside 
influence which would enable her to be- 
come an active disturbing elemént in 
our midst. I have therefore decided 
that the interests of the community de- 
mand that the murder should be allowed 
to go on; after which, as the blacksmith 
can be of no importance to us, and can- 


-not claim the protection of our society, 


I shall see that he is arrested and the 
supremacy of the laws fully maintained. 
Do | act rightly ?” 

A thunder of applause was the an- 
swer, and the district attorney sat down, 
well assured of our approval. Then 
arose the postmaster, with an open let- 
ter in his hand. 

“It seems,” he said, “that my posi- 
tion under the government gives me 
peculiar facilities for external informa- 
tion, for I find myself constantly in re- 
ceipt of letters asking advice upon 
different topics. I have here a note 
from three gentlemen residing in the 
neighboring town of Eavesborough. 
They represent to me that the whole 
community is so disorganized by the un- 
ruly conduct of mothers-in-law, that no 
man can maintain control of his own 
family and there is no longer any pleas- 
ure in the social circle, while so far, all 
schemes to obtain relief and abate the 
nuisance have failed. In fact, there 
seems to be no recourse except to sup- 
press the mothers-in-law themselves ; 
but this is a dangerous thing to attempt 
in consequence of the want of some 
coéperative practical source of action. 
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These gentlemen, therefore, ask for some 
information in regard to the workings of 
our club, with a view to the formation of 
a similar one among themselves.” 

More applause followed ; and without 
a dissenting voice a committee of con- 
ference was appointed to visit the town 
of Eavesborough and assist its laudable 
efforts for relief. After which the 
wholesale grocer arose. 

“T have here a letter from our distin- 
guished townsman Judge Pipedon,” he 
said. “It may be remembered that he 
lost his wife some six months ago. At 
that time he announced his intention 
never tomarry again. But nowhe informs 
me that in the interim his recollections 
of the deceased have been so constant 
and lively, that he can do full justice to 
her many excellences in no other way 
than by replacing her as speedily as 
possible. He has accordingly betrothed 
himself to a young lady in an adjoining 
town, and expects the wedding to take 
place within the next two weeks. Mean- 
while he considers it his duty to repre- 
sent the matter to us, his associates, 
knowing that, as the young lady has a 
mother living, there is some rule of the 
club applicable to the case.” 

“The rule is to this effect,” the chair- 
man here stated: ‘“ That if any mem- 
ber of the club marries again, it shall 
be to some one who has not a mother 
living, upon penalty of fifty dollars fine. 
The club has established this ordinance 
in its wise mercy, desiring as much as 
possible to diminish the necessary du- 
ties attending the carrying out of its 
principles.” 

“A salutary rule,” continued the whole- 
sale grocer, “and our friend seems well 
aware of its existence, for he has hesi- 
tated long between the person whom he 
has chosen and another—a middle-aged 
lady of less attractive personal appear- 
ance—but who, being an orphan, would 
not saddle him with the responsibility of 
a new mother-in-law. Having chosen 
the former for his bride, however, he con- 
ceives that he has been so constrained 
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by her superior charms that the club 
should make allowance for the natural 
weakness of human nature and remit 
the fine ; and that the club may the bet- 
ter pass upon the question, he encloses 
photographs of both the ladies for in- 
spection.” 

With that the two portraits were taken 
from their cases and handed around. 
There was indeed a marked difference 
between the two faces. The one—the 
chosen one—was round, smiling, and 
dimpled ; replete in fact with the fresh- 
ness of youth and the animation of 
health. The other was harsh and angu- 
lar, and the profile was partially turned, 
yet not sufficiently so to conceal alto- 
gether a slight cast in theeye. It need- 
ed but a hasty glance by each member 
to convince him; and at once, by a 
unanimous vote, the fine was remitted 
and a resolution to that effect entered 
upon the minutes. Then, there being 
no further general business the chair- 
man arose, and announcing that this 
was an anniversary meeting, proceeded 
to make a few remarks. 

Clear, persuasive, and melodious, the 
tones of his voice seem yet ringing in 
my ears, while the substance of his ob- 
servations will remain forever engraven 
upon my heart. Commencing with a 
pleasant recognition of myself, embod- 
ied in a genial congratulation to the 
society upon my accession as a member 
of it, he then proceeded to give a slight 
sketch of the formation of the associa- 
tion and the good it had already accom- 
plished. He showed how that, spring- 
ing from feeble beginnings, it had 
gradually increased, until now it held 
upon its roll the names of all the first 
men of the place; and he ably depicted 
the present social condition of the town 
—the association having been so usefully 
employed that not one mother-in-law 
could be seen, while in every direction 
peace and happiness abounded. How 
different indeed from other places, 
where, for want of a like public spirit, all 
was strife, interference and wrangling, 








while no man could call his house- 
hold his own or presume to have any 
authority over his children! He also 
expatiated at some length upon the 
necessity of a strict adherence to their 
regulations, without which nothing could 
be accomplished—instancing two differ- 
ent cases by way of illustration. In the 
one case a member had suppressed a 
mother-in-law who, by some strange 
chance, was not only irreproachable, 
but who was all the while spending in 
his family a large income, which at her 
death passed away to collateral branch- 
es. Here indeed was true devotion and 
self-sacrifice to the principles of the 
society! The result was mot only peace 
and the approval of a good conscience 
to the member himself, but also a 
strengthening of the noble cause else- 
where. In the other case a lukewarm 
member who had a violent mother-in- 
law had thought to avoid his obligations 
and save her from her just doom. He 
had read in some foolish play, by one 
Shakespeare, how that a shrew could be 
tamed, and he had insanely resolved to 
try the same plan upon that mother-in- 
law. But as might be conjectured, the 
plan had utterly failed, and she had so 
outrageously conducted herself against 
the course of treatment thus adminis- 
tered, that in the end not only was her 
destruction rendered all the more neces- 
sary, but as her suspicions had been ex- 
cited the affair had to be performed 
roughly and inelegantly. How much 
better to have yielded at the very first 
to the laws of the society, founded as 
they are upon the experience of ages, 
and thus to have been able to do the deed 
quietly and inoffensively, with a gentle, 
soothing narcotic, than to have waited 
until obliged to employ the inartistic 
meat-axe ! 

So spoke the chairman—fluently, 
comprehensively, and melodiously. Al- 
most every word that he uttered has 
been vividly impressed upon my mem- 
ory. But time and space would fail to 
tell all that he said, and therefore, in 
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conclusion, I will repeat only his perora- 
tion—a masterpiece of polished elo- 
quence and convincing logic, embodying 
as it does the whole essence of the 
question, and settling the justice and 
propriety of our cause. beyond all criti- 
cism. As he went on, his voice rising 
higher and higher with his animating 
zeal, not only myself but every other 
member sprang up as in one body and 
stood fixed and spell-bound ; and at the 
end there was a long interval of deep 
silence before we could recover from 
our enchantment and give vent to our 
ringing cheers. 

“Who,” he exclaimed, “who shall 
dare to impugn our motives or to cavil 
at ourdeeds? Behold a suggestion from 
Nature herself! Look upon the insect 
world and see how often it is its settled 
law that when the female has provided 
for her young she dies. And what among 
human creatures is the main object of 
a mother’s existence? Is it not to 
marry off her offspring? Of a truth 
there can be no other aim for her in 
life; and of a surety, therefore, when 
this aim is once accomplished, her real 
and purposed destiny is fulfilled, and 
like unto the insect she should die. But 
let no one say that because we are 
created different from the insect so we 
should continue. Is it not acknowl- 
edged that we havé been formed im- 
perfect and must employ all our facul- 
ties for our improvement? And for 
this purpose are we not taught to look 
to Nature for our examples and from 
her take such lessons as may help us 
cover up our own shortcomings? Let 
then the decree go forth that for the 
advancement of our race all mothers 
must die as soon as they have become 
mothers-in-law—even as the worm diss 
when it has made provision for its 
young! So shall the world not only 
have peace at last, but from the human 
race shall ever be taken away the re- 
proach of being less perfect in its adap- 
tation and design than is the grovelling 
insect!” 
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ROM the proud city by the sunset 
EF sea, past the green hills which 
skirt the blue waters of the broad bay 
of San Francisco, through the wide val- 
ley of the Sacramento, across the deep 
morasses and quaking tule swamps to 
the City of the Plains—up, up, up to the 
very throne of the Frost King, on the 
snow-mantled summit of the great Sier- 
ra, down the tortuous grade on the 
eastern slope, down by the rock-ribbed 
banks of the swift, bounding, flashing 
Truckee, out across the dreary desert 
plains, where sage-brush and _alkali- 
encrusted soil unceasingly offend the 
sight, up the long winding valley of the 
deep, dark, rolling Humboldt, through 
the Beaowawe Gate, the rugged Railroad 
Cafion, and the Titanic Palisades, to 
Elko. Five hundred and fifty miles the 
tireless steed, with thews of steel and 
breath of fire, has dragged us swiftly on, 
nor yet kept pace with the feverish im- 
patience of our desire. 

Through a long day of labor, and a 
night devoid of ease, packed like her- 
rings in a cask, or sardines in a box, we 
have endured the agony of the journey 
in the slow-moving, sharp-jolting stage- 
coach, and the six hundred and twenty- 
fifth mile is passed at last. Slowly the 
gray dawn crept over the snowy moun- 
tains; bright flushed the fleecy vapors 
along the eastern horizon ; into the rose- 
hued and purple sky climbed the sun, 
and his golden glory filled all the land 
as the waters fill the sea. Towering 
aloft in the far southeast, grim and cold, 
lonely and silent, the great White Pine 
giant confronted us. Deep lay the 
snows on his rugged shoulders, and 
around his brow was wound, in many a 
fleecy fold, the whiter turban of the Po- 
go-nip. 

Across the wide, treeless Mirage Val- 
ley, over the low Pancake Mountain, 





across another and narrower valley, and 
we enter at last the long winding caiion 
which leads up into the White Pine 
Mountain Range and terminates at 
Hamilton, where we found ourselves, 
tired, weary, worn out, half disgusted, 
and just a trifle homesick, soon after 
noon. Long lines of mules and oxen, 
drawing heavy wagons, laden with sup- 
plies of every kind—mill machinery, 
whiskey, provisions, whiskey, hardware, 
whiskey, mule feed, and whiskey again 
—“jerkwater” stages, which had been 
three or four days making the trip of one 
hundred and ten miles from Hamilton 
with passengers for the mines; mine 
owners, or those who had but recently 
sold mines, and were flush, on horse- 
back; bull-whackers, in soldiers’ coats, 
with whips a dozen feet in length on 
poles longer still, just in from Austin or 
Wadsworth ; honest miners, with salted 
claims, ready to sell to the newly-arrived 
greenhorns ; footpackers, without a cent, 
who had packed their blankets and lug- 
gage all the way from Elko, sparing 
their meals, and sleeping in snow-drifts, 
if they slept at all; painted Jezebels 
from every mining camp from Idaho to 
Sonora; Shoshone Indians, Chinamen, 
and “capitalists,” who in San Francisco 
were never known as men with plethoric 
bank accounts, crowded the streets of 
Hamilton. All was bustle and hurry, 
noise, excitement, and confusion. The 
stores and saloons were crowded with 
men in huge overcoats, the pockets of 
which were filled with big specimens, 
small silver bars, and rolls of location 
notices and assay certificates, buying, 
selling, and talking mines, and “ bum- 
mers” of the seediest class, who drank 
at the expense of every stranger who 
approached the bar—swore, talked, 
fought, and “swapped” filthy lies from 
morning to night. In the evening the 
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streets were deserted, but the mad ex- 
citement indoors was as great as ever. 
The bar-tenders were kept in incessant 
motion in their frantic efforts to supply 
the demand for drinks which poured in 
from every direction. The express 
office was crowded with men writing 
letters, or sending off packages to their 
distant friends. The dance-house was 
filled with half or wholly tipsy miners, 
with a sprinkling of abandoned women, 
whose smiles and favors were as eagerly 
sought for and as jealously observed by 
the unfavored as were ever those of the 
most gifted and virtuous of their sex in 
the abode of wealth and refinement, at 
the East, on a gala night. 

In the rear of every bar-room was a 
door bearing a sign inscribed “Club 
Room,” through which was heard the 
strains of discordant music and the 
chinking of coin. These club rooms 
were crowded to their utmost capacity, 
and the tables were piled with coin and 
checks, while hundreds of men, who had 
made lucky strikes at finding, working, 
or, more frequently, selling mines, were 
betting away in a single hour what 
might have kept them, and those de- 
pendent on them, for years in comfort, 
or served as the foundation for a colos- 
sal fortune. Every five or ten minutes 
the dealers would pause in their work 
of turning cards and raking down the 
coin to ring a bell, when a bar-tender 
would enter the club room. 

“Gentlemen, what will you take? 
You drink with me, you know!” said 
the smiling dealer in pasteboard and 
other people’s hard-earned coin. 

“Whiskey toddy! whiskey straight! 
whiskey hot! whiskey sour! whiskey 

‘and gum!” replied the crowd; the fiery 
liquor was swallowed, and the game 
went on. Bang, bang, bang, bang, 
bang, came from the fandango room. 
The players at the gaming tables re- 
marked that there was fun going on 

there, but were too busy to go and see 
what it was. A man told us the next 
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morning that he believed somebody was 
killed, but he wasn’t certain; and an- 
other man, who was there, and knew all 
about it, but had no time to go into 
details, corrected him by saying that 
“there wasn’t nobody killed, and the 
affair didn’t amount to much, anyhow. 
Only one man was hit. and he an outsider, 
who had no part in the affray, of course ; 
only got a bullet through his shoulder.” 
We found a place to spread our blankets 
at last, and from the bottom of our hearts 
echoed the pious remark of good Sancho 
Panza, “ A blessing on the head of him 
who invented sleep !” 

“ Allaboard for Treasure City! Carry 
you right up the hill for three dollars,” 
was the first thing we heard next morn- 
ing as we stepped forth from the canvas- 
walled and sawdust-floored restaurant 
in which we had obtained our dollar’s 
worth of slaughter-house steak, North 
American hash, saleratus biscuit, and 
Srijole coffee. The distance was two 
miles, the ascent fifteen hundred feet, 
the road slippery with ice, and the wind 
sharp and strong enough to make sitting 
still in a sleigh anything but fun, and we 
concluded to foot it and save our money. 
Up, up we go. We are already eight 
thousand feet above the sea, the air is 
becoming every moment more highly 
rarefied and electrical, our breath comes 
short and quick and sharp, and still 
the summit of Treasure Hill is a thou- 
sand feet above us. Jolly old jokers 
are these Po-go-nipers, and calling this 
a “hill” is one of their best efforts. 

We have almost reached the summit 
at last; a few more steps and our weary 
journey will be over. The sun, which 
had been shining in an unclouded sky, 
suddenly becomes obscured, and with a 

sharp, rustling sound the snow-white 
frozen cloud, the dreaded Po-go-nip, 
drifts swiftly over the crest of the moun- 
tain and sweeps down upon us. The 
infinitesimal particles of ice, sharp as the 
point of the finest cambric needle, sting 
the eyes, the nostrils, and even the 
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lungs. We bend our heads against the 
storm, and in a minute a wondrous 
change has come over the entire party. 
Grizzled and white-haired as an octo- 
genarian is every man ; moustaches and 
whiskers are masses of ice, and every 
one wears a sparkling suit of silver gray. 

What shapes are these witich like 
phantoms of the air come silently to- 
wards us moving with the storm? A 
knight, clad in armor of frosted silver 
mail, on milk-white steed, with silver 
bridle and housirgs, rides forth from 
the clouds and dashes down the steep 
acclivity at a gallop, while his trusty 
squire, carrying his broadsword of 
Damascus steel, follows at his horse’s 
heels ata run. Thus rode we forth in 
our childhood’s dreams to rescue dis- 
tressed damsels, uphold the Right and 
do valiant battle with the giant Wrong. 

Another knight, and yet another, all 
in silver harness mailed. Four milk- 
white steeds drawing a silver chariot, 
a coachman in white livery with silver 
whip in hand, and a fair-faced woman 
wrapped in Siberian furs upon the seat. 
It is Cinderella, with her fairy gift-outfit, 
on her way to the ball at the king’s pal- 
ace. We saw her thus in the colored 
wood-cuts in our primers long ago. 

An old man, bowed down with the 
weight of a huge bundle on his shoul- 
ders, moves painfully along, with eyes 
bent on the earth. It is Christian go- 
ing to cast the burden of his sins at 
the foot of the cross. A dozen men 
with uncouth wrappings on their limbs 
and strange weapons in their hands, 
follow on in Indian file; they are the 
sad remnants of the Grand Army of 
Napoleon making their disastrous re- 
treat from Russia in midwinter. A lit- 
tle round-faced fellow, with twinkling 
eyes, mirth and good-humor breaking 
out all over his whimsical visage; a 
short body and thick, and protuberant 
belly, round cap which conceals his 
ears, large woolly overcoat, which drags 
on the snow, and a bag thrown over his 
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shoulders, comes next. It is blessed 
Santa Claus with the Christmas pres- 
ents for the children; wonder if he 
knows how good we have been and if 
he has got that silver bar which we 
dreamed we found in our stocking? 
And here comes the Queen of Fairy 
Land, clad in robes of silver tissue and 
bearing her wand of magic power in her 
hand. 

The procession has passed, but the 
illusion is not over. Tell me not that 
the knights were but Mexican vac- 
gueros on half-starved mustangs, going 
down to the valley after more stock 
for the slaughter-house on the hill; 
that the foremost knight’s squire was 
a carpenter going down to Hamilton 
to have his hand-saw filed in a milder 
climate where it would not be so likely 
to break in the operation; that Cin- 
derella in her chariot was a women from 
Montana, whose steps take hold on the 
bottomless pit, going down to Hamilton 
in the public hack; that the grim vet- 
erans of the Old Guard coming back 
from Moscow were honest miners going 
out with pick-axes and shovels, and 
with barley sacks on their feet to keep 
out the snow, to jump a lot on the hill- 
side; that Santa Claus was a little 
German clothing dealer from Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, with similar 
pedal attachments and a sack of speci- 
mens an his back; and the Queen of 
Fairy Land an honest old lady of sixty 
from Athlone who does washing for a 
living for herself and “the childers,” 
and is going out with a revolver in her 
hand to drive off “the dirty, murtherin’ 
scum who should be afther stealing 
away the bit ov land a poor lone widdy 
has worked hard and paid fur, bad luck 
to thim, fur blackguards, every mother’s 
son of thim!” I will not look back on 
that weird procession as it emerges from 
the cloud into the broad, garish light of 
the day below. I will not give up my 
day-dream of beauty and . chivalry, the 
vision of youth’s generous romance. 
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Yours if you like shall be the dull, dirty, 
prosaic personages and matters of fact 
if you will, but mine the silver-mailed 
knights and trusty squires, Cinderella, 
Santa Claus, the Fairy Queen, and the 
ice-sheeted ghosts of the heroes of 
France, marching on through the Po- 
go-nip. 

A long, crooked street, rocky and un- 
graded, bordered by one-story shanties 
of rough boards, slabs, cedar posts, 
stones, and mud, with vacant lots fenced 
in with little narrow strips of raw-hide, 
led us on into Treasure City, the busi- 
ness centre of the White Pine Silver 
Mines. The four-horse sleigh which had 
started from Hamilton with a load of 
passengers just as we left there, arrived 
at the usual stopping-place in front of 
Wells, Fargo and Company’s, in Treas- 
ure City, a few minutes behind us. There 
was a female dressed in moire antique 
and furs, painted like the barracks on 
Alcatraz, and glittering with cheap but 
gaudy jewelry, in the sleigh, and when 
the vehicle stopped, two six-foot gallants, 
bearded like the pard and costumed 
like Esquimaux, sprang out simultane- 
ously and offered their hands to assist 
her to alight. She had but one hand 
free and could of course give that to 
one only. Which should it be? Neither 
gallant would yield the point—both were 
in blood earnest. A shove, a push, a 
stinging blow and out came the re- 
volvers, of course. The combatants were 
so hampered with their heavy clothing 
that they could take no accurate aim, 
and fired at random. A few of the by- 
standers seeing the unsatisfactory re- 
sult of the fight, threw in a few spare 
shots at random, on the principle adopted 
by the old lady out West, who having no 
idea whatever of the nature of her hus- 
band’s malady, prescribed calomel, and 
ipecacuanha, paregoric, salts, Swain’s 
Vermifuge, camphor, opodeldoc, quinine, 
Brandeth’s pills, tincture of ammonia, 
croton-oil, Godfrey’s Cordial, and a few 
other trifles which she had in the house, 
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piously trusting that in the multiplicity 
of remedies with the blessing of Provi- 
dence some one of them would reach 
the right spot in his system and help 
him out of his misery. The bullets 
hummed like bees through the sleety 
mist, causing the crowd to scatter right 
and left, but nothing practical came of 
it until one of them struck one of the 
horses in the head, cutting an artery, 
and giving him a death wound, from 
which the blood spurted in a stream 
over one of the combatants who stood 
partially under him. The blood-covered 
combatant, supposing himself shot, 
threw down his revolver and ran down 
the street groaning and crying murder 
alternately, and the fight was ended. 
The woman meantime had been sitting 
quietly in the sleigh an impartial spec- 
tator of the conflict, and patiently wait- 
ing to see which gallant would kiss the 
snow-drift, and which, as the survivor 
and winner of the tournament, have the 
honor of helping her out. It is gratify- 
ing to see that amid all the rush, excite- 
ment, and mad struggle for wealth, our 
people do not wholly forget the chival- 
rous deference which above all other 
nations it is our proud privilege to pay 
to the gentler sex, and still find time to 
indulge in the small, sweet courtesies 
of civilized life. What other people 
can boast as much ? 

Pious, too, as well as courteous, in a 
certain rough, off-hand sort of a way, 
are these dwellers in the Po-go-nip. 
They will put themselves out of the 
way sometimes to give a friend a cheer- 
ful and pleasant burial. Instance a case 
which came under our notice while com- 
ing up here on the railroad. One of the 
seekers after sudden wealth sickened 
and died by the wayside, and his com- 
panions desirous of bearing testimony 
to his many good qualities, decided to 
do the handsome thing by him in the 
way of respectable obsequies. They 
accordingly went around taking up a 
collection, and in due time succeeded 
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in getting together enough boxes and 
bits of lumber to make a sort of rough 
box, resembling a disproportioned hen- 
coop, in which to bury him. “Sardines 
al’ huile” and “ Dessicated codfish” at 
the head and foot; “ Peach blow” and 
“Private Cuvee” on the sides, with 
“glass with care” on the top—will be 
likely to puzzle ‘the antiquarians of 1969, 
who may chance to light on his grave, 
as badly as did the inscriptions on the 
sarcophagus of Gliddon’s Mummy the 
learned savans of Boston. They wrap- 
ped him in his second-best pair of 
blankets, placed him in the box, and 
consigned him to the bosom of Mother 
Earth. Then they tossed up to see who 
should read achapter of Scripture over 
his grave, and the lot falling on one not 
well versed in such matters, he opened 
the book at the story of Susannah and 
the Elders, and read it through from 
first to last, with solenin unction. Then 
they dumped the earth and rock upon 
his packing box, and were preparing to 
leave him alone in his glory, when it 
occurred to somebody in the crowd that 
there should be something to designate 
his resting-place. So they drove an 
old pick-handle down into the dirt at 
the head of the grave, and nailed a 
narrow slip of a soda-cracker box hori- 
zontally across it. The cross was now 
two-thirds complete; but the lumber 
was exhausted. A lucky idea occurred 
to help them out. One of the party 
had a bottle about half-full of whiskey 
They finished the whiskey, filled the 
bottle with sand and gravel to keep the 
wind from blowing it away, and set it 
upright on the board; the emblem of 
the faith was complete. But there 
should be some inscription on it. Oh, 
yes; that is so! I. H. S., or INRI, 
was proposed; but the learned man of 
the party, who took some pride in his 
scholastic attainments, thought it best 
to write the inscription out in full, which 
he did, after his own ideas—and the 
label now reads: “J. H. Cutter’s Old 
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Bourbon Whiskey. Jn Hoc Signo 
Vinces.” It was such a capital joke on 
Cutter, they said; it would be a pity if 
the dead man could not see it. 

Passing on down the street we met 
an old San Franciscan, now a real estate 
and mining broker, who was standing 
in front of his place, bantering with the 
proprietor of two diminutive jackasses, 
and one pack load of wood, weighing 
about one hundred pounds. 

“What is the least you will take for 
the load?” y 

“ Wall, see’n it’s you, I'll take four 
dollars and a half; I wouldn’t let any- 
body else have it less than five dollars.” 

“Four dollars and a half? Why, I 
bought two loads for that yesterday, 
and you have n’t packed this over forty 
rods.” 

“Two loads for four dollars and a 
half? Well, if you want wood given 
to you, you had better patronize some- 
body else. I sell my wood—I do. Git 
up! Vamos!” 

And the man with the jackasses 
waved his hand in supreme contempt, 
kicked one of the animals with all his 
might and a number twelve pegged boot, 
and started off in disgust. The jackass 
which caught the kick being without a 
load, went off with a jump, and as he 
passed his loaded companion, caught 
the iron hook of the afarejo in his 
tackle, and supposing himself suddenly 
loaded, doubled down like a woodchuck 
to his work. Ice on the road and a 
descending grade favored him, and the 
last that we saw of the party, the 
heavily-burdened animal was spread 
out like a turtle, vainly endeavoring to 
regain his grip, while the other was tow- 
ing him at a “two-forty” gait down the 
road toward Silver Springs, his owner 
fairly turning the air blue with curses 
and anathemas of everything bipedal 
and quadrupedal meantime, as he vainly 
endeavored to cast off the entangling 
alliance, and reduce things to a normal 
condition once more. 
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“ This is a pretty fair room you have 
here, as things go in White Pine.” 

“Well, yes; so it is,” said the ex- 
San Franciscan, meditatively; “but I 
came mighty near not getting it. You 
see, the gentleman from Southwestern 
Missouri who owned the shanty, had 
rented the basement-room for one hun- 
dred dollars per month, and asked the 
same for this part of it. I wanted him 
to put a roof on it; and after a time he 
agreed to do so, if I1°d pay in advance. 
I agreed to this when he remembered a 
transaction with another party, and said: 
‘Come to think about it, stranger, 1’m 
too fast. I’m afear’d after all that thar 
room is rightly let. I told t’ other un 
that he might have it, and dog-gone 
him I wish I hadn’t. He’s one o’ them 
bilks as parts his har onto the middle 
on his head, and talks like a preacher. 
When he started to go he shaked my 
hand like as if he’d known me froma 
baby, and was sweet on my sister; and, 
says he: “Good-by, Mister Smith. 
God bless you.” Now, that may do for 
Yanks ; but it don’t take with me. I’m 
right smart dubersome, and I’ve a 
good mind to shake him; but I allow 
after all I’! have to let him take it.’” 

We remarked that he seemed to have 
got it after all. 

“You may bet that I did,” said 
our friend, with emphasis. “I had 
him down to a dot in my measure book 
at once. I turned as if to leave, and 
then whirling around held out my 
hand and said: ‘Well, good-by, old 
Persimmons, God d—n you!’ throw- 
ing my whole weight (one hundred and 
eighty pounds) on the d—n. That got 
him. The words were not fairly out 
before he slapped me on the back 
and sung out: ‘Now, old hoss, that 
gait suits me. You can have the room, 
and if that thar long-haired, God-bless- 
you customer, comes foolin’ around 
with any more of his Scripter, we’ll 
make him roost mighty high, or leave 
Treasure Hill in a hurry; let’s go 
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and take pizen, then we'll sign the 
lease!’ So I got the place and the 
other fellow had to roost on a snow- 
drift until he got frozen out and left.” 

New faces at every turn; strangers 
fill every street. The crowd which we 
met here sixty days since has hardly a 
representative left. One sold out a 
claim for a fortune a hundred times 
greater than he ever had before in his 
life, and left for the States; another 
kept drunk until his friends, from mo- 
tives of economy, made up a purse and 
sent him away to San Francisco; 
another is dead; another gone down 
to the new districts to the southward ; 
another gone east, and another west, to 
sell their claims, and spread the excite- 
ment far and wide. Nothing save the 
mountain has stood still, and change is 
written all over the face of that. Even 
the dead man rested not, for they have 
moved him twice already, on account of 
new discoveries, and chlorides have 
been struck again in the vicinity of his 
last location during the week. 

Chlorides and bromides, horn silver 
and ruby; nothing but silver from morn- 
ing to night. Is there no longer sucha 
place as home, or has that dear word 
lost all its attractions? Is health not 
desirable ; are all the comforts of life 
to be despised; is art a humbug, pa- 
triotism a myth, religion a delusion ; is 
friendship a dream of the past, is there 
faith no longer in woman’s iove? No, 
the dwellers in the Po-go-nip do not 
believe all this, but they are swimming 
in a stream of incessant excitement, and 
must go on with the torrent, since they 
could not breast its wild waters and 
make head against the current if they 
would. 

The Eberhardt is the representative 
mine of this wonderful district, and see- 
ing it we have seen all the rest concen- 
trated in one. Provided with a pass 
from the Superintendent’s office, we 
descend the hill to the works and enter 
the building. At the doora pack train 
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of Mexican mules are being loaded with 
the’ precious ore for the mill two miles 
to the southwest, and two thousand feet 
lower down. In the shed men are busy 
at a great pile of brown, blue, red, green 
and black rock, breaking it to pieces 
and sorting it, the richest being thrown 
aside for the crucible, and the rest go- 
ing into the sacks to be packed away 
to the mill. There is a princely fortune 
in this pile of ore, which to the unini- 
tiated eye is but a heap of broken rock 
fit only for building walls or macadam- 
izing public streets. 

Over one of the hoisting shafts there 
is a large wooden bucket with a rope 
and rude windlass such as you might 
see on the prospecting shaft of the poor- 
estminer. It has served for hoisting all 
this wealth to the surface. In this 
bucket we descended into the mine. A 
long, narrow chamber, with dull, dark 
walls, and a few men at work with pick 
and gad, were all that the first glance 
revealed, and there was a momentary 
feeling of disappointment. A closer in- 
spection showed that the walls, the ceil- 
ing, the floor, were silver; even the 
very dust on the floor was silver. This 
lump will yield five dollars a pound, 
this six, this seven, this eight, and this, 
which will flatten like lead under the 
hammer, is worth within a fraction of 
ten dollars a pound. They tell us that 
there is a million dollars worth of silver 
piled up before our eyes in this gloomy 
cavern, and such is indeed the fact. Talk 
of the power of gunpowder, of steam, of 
the whirlwind, of the earthquake ; here is 
a power which is greater than all! 
Their operations are but local, partial 
and temporary; this can replace what 
they destroy—this can rebuild what they 
have hurled down; all save 

“The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 
can this bring back to its possessor. 

Forth from this black cave in the top 
of the cloud-capped mountain shall flow 
a stream which all the world shall see, 
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and whose force the millions yet un- 
born shall feel. Down in the cafion at 
the foot of the mountain swarthy men 
in smoke-soiled garments through ail 
the long night are bending anxiously 
over the furnaces, from whose open 
mouths leap white-forked tongues of 
flame. What do they there while oth- 
ers sleep? They have learned the se- 
cret of the Fire- King’s power, and master 
no longer, but submissive slave, he is 
toiling in bonds at their bidding. He 
touches the black stone as they hand it 
down, and it becomes as white as the 
snow on the mountain. Henceforth it 
shall know no change, whatever outward 
form it may assume, but it shall go 
forth through all the world, the standard 
of value, the emblem of purity, a bless- 
ing and a curse to all nations. Men 
shall slave and women sin for it; beg- 
gars shall clutch at it; kings shall fight 
over it; millions shall die for it. It 
shall blunt the edge of the sword of 
justice, soil the hands of the judge on 
the bench, and change the color of the 
ink in the pen in the hand of the son of 
genius. In a thousand forms it shall 
glitter as a thing of beauty; in only 
and to only a few shall it prove a joy 
forever. 

Back in the sunlight once more, we 
look down the steep declivity of Treas- 
ure Hill stretching away to the south- 
ward and westward. Hundreds of pros- 
pecting shafts dot the face of the hill; 
men busy “ developing the resources of 
the country” are running about the coun- 
try like ants. Blasts, or “shots” as 
they term them here, are being let 
off in the prospecting claims every 
minute. With lumber at four hun- 
dred dollars per thousand, it won’t pay 
to cover the shafts when blasts are 
being let off, even if there were time 
to be spared—so they are let off at 
random; heads at the risk of the own- 
ers. When the fuse is lighted, the 
owner Calls out “shot!” and gets under 
cover of the nearest rock, well satisfied 
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with himself for having shown so much 
regard for the public safety ; a careless 
feltow would not have called out at all. 
One passer-by runs one way, another 
the other ; bang goes the blast, up goes 
a volley of rocks, some of them weigh- 
ing perhaps a hundred pounds each, 
and then they come rattling down on 
everything in the way. “Why, you 
have filled up my house plumb full of 
rock,” exclaims the proprietor of a 
cabin, with sides of cobble and mud, the 
cloth roof of which has been riddled 
like a cullender by the flying missiles, 
as he rushes out in breathless haste. 
“Yes, and you were in big luck to get 
out alive !” is the good-humored reply. 
Both parties consent to adopt this view 
of the case as a finality; they take a 
drink together, and the owner of the 
cabin goes back to finish mixing his 
biscuit, and the miner gets ready for the 
next shot, which may have more serious 
consequences. 

We rise from our luxurious couch on 
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the hard board floor, shake the snow 
from off our blankets, wrap ourselves in 
overcoats and comforters, and packed in 
sleighs, ride out of the long cafion, bound 
northward, westward and home. Look- 
ing back from the open valley in the 
afternoon, with the warm sunlight rest- 
ing lovingly upon us, we see the white- 
mantled mountain still crowned with its 
whiter turban. A rift in the frozen 
vapor, through which the blue sky is 
seen, takes the form of a monster eye, 
which, as we gaze at it, seems to wink 
viciously back at us. Wink away, old 
fellow, we are out of your reach at last! 
Out of the wild excitement, and the mad 
rush for wealth; out of the hurry and 
noise and confusion; out of the reach 
of the contagious frenzy of the worship- 
pers in the temple of the god with the 
shrine of silver, which affects all who 
witness it, even as the furious dance of 
the dervish affects the followers of the 
Prophet. Out of the snow-drifts ; out 
of the tempest; out of the Po-go-nip. 
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ALIFORNIA, with a history of 
te only about twenty years’ duration 
under American rule, has already be- 
come distinguished for two grand indus- 
trial eras, and the future prosperity of 
these great industries is vitally depend- 
ent upon the immediate creation of a 


third era. Probably no event since the 
discovery of the Western Continent has 
so essentially affected the world as the 
discovery of valuable metals in such 
vast quantities in California. The cir- 
culation of gold and silver is as much 
life to the modern world as the circula- 
tion of blood is to the human body, and 
the former is as susceptible to any dis- 
turbing agent as the latter. When, 
therefore, California had flooded the 


great monetary arteries with hundreds 
of millions of additional currency, the 
pulse of the world was accelerated a 
hundred -fold. We will leave to the 
science of ethics to determine the prob- 
lem of the moral influence of gold upon 
man, while we claim that this vast ac- 
cession of currency has doubled the 
immediate area of civilization, through 
commercial expansion, intercommuni- 
cation, and the fresh impetus given to 
the arts. 

But the mining era was a much great- 
er blessing to the world at large than to 
California as a Commonwealth. Year 
by year the State grew poorer as her 
treasures were exhumed from the vaults 
of her mountain ranges and scattered 
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abroad. All were miners, and the 
product of our industry gladdened other 
lands than this with life-giving indus- 
tries and ornamented homesteads, while 
we ourselves were dependent upon the 
East for our very food and raiment. 
Until the era of agriculture dawned 
upon us there was no such thing as ac- 
cumulated capital here, for the ‘East 
drained us of it as fast as it was de- 
veloped. By the second era we are not 
so much distinguished abroad as by the 
first, but far more contented and power- 
ful and happy at home. A virgin soil, 
home consumption, and a brisk foreign 
demand for our cereals, have given to 
our agriculture an astounding impetus 
forward. It will be well for us if we 
sustain no backward movement. We 
should reflect in time, however, that a 
virgin soil is not inexhaustible, nor a 
foreign demand certain to last. We 


cannot always count upon a famine or 
short crops in Europe, and the cessa- 


tion of our great civil war has trans- 
formed hundreds of thousands of con- 
sumers into producers, and this alone 
must make a marked difference in the 
granaries of the world. Discontinue for 
three years the recent lively foreign 
demand, and the decadence of agricul- 
ture would be as striking as is that of 
mining. In a few years it will require 
increased expense to produce the same 
crop as now, while the great Mississippi 
Valley, and an industrially regenerated 
South, are even nearer the great grain 
markets of the world than we are, while 
labor there is cheaper than here. On 
the coast, above and below us, we natu- 
rally look for producers instead of con- 
sumers, and the great continental rail- 
road will bring Utah and the West in 
direct competition with us in the mining 
markets east of the Sierras. In what- 
ever aspect we may view the matter, we 
are ultimately driven to the conclusion 
that our industries must stagnate, or 
we must create for ourselves a new 
home market. The remedy for the 
Vor. II—19. 
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otherwise inevitable decadence of our 
prosperity is at hand, and in it is wrapt 
up a thousand times more wealth to in- 
dividuals and communities than is to be 
found in lands or mines. That remedy 
consists in the creation of a prosperous 
manufacturing industry. We must have 
a British Manchester, or a Massachu- 
setts Lynn and Lowell. But there are 
two obstacles in the way of this imme- 
diate consummation. One is the preju- 
dice entertained by a portion of our 
people against the influx of the only 
kind of labor that can make that indus- 
try successful, and the other is the nat- 
ural predilection of our people to follow 
in the old beaten track of their ancestors, 
notwithstanding their acknowledged apt- 
itude and versatility. We cannot sur 
mount the habit of exhausting the great 
industries in the order in which they 
are presented to public attention, instead: 
of combining them in mutual support. 
For two hundred years we were a nation: 
of farmers, and our workshops were: 
England and France, three thousand: 
miles away. We were dependent upon: 
the mills of those nations for our cot~ 
ton, woollen, and silk fabries, our agrie 
cultural and mechanics’ tools, our arms. 
and ammunition, while our resources. 
for the raw material were unlimited, and 
fuel and water power as. exhaustless as. 
the ocean. It is only within the past 
thirty or forty years that we have, as a 
nation, attained to anything like respect-. 
ability in manufactures. Gradually the 
Atlantic seaboard is emerging from de- 
pendence upon the mills of Europe, and 
employing its own labor. in the remuner-- 
ative arts, instead of maintaining foreign 
operatives. But if this industry is des- 
tined to be of as slow growth upon the 
Pacific as it has been upon the Atlantic 
slope, we may bid farewell to the hope 
of ever making California the seat of its 
future empire. There is, however, no 
reason for such a slow, snail-like prog- 
ress in this magic land of the setting 
sun. Running the eye over the whole 
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map of the world, where can it rest 
upon a more favored region for a great 
manufacturing centre. We possess 
every variety of climate and soil for the 
production of the raw material ; a near- 
ly completed railway system which will 
render available a boundless water 
power at the foot of the Sierras; new 
wealth of fuel being developed yearly ; 
the whole Pacific Coast, Asia, and the 
islands of the South Sea for a market; 
and China, from which to draw an un- 
limited supply of the cheapest and best 
labor for the lower departments of man- 
ufactures, combined with an endless 
wealth of skill among our own people 
for the higher, less laborious, and more 
remunerative grades of manufacturing 
arts. Surely, with such rare advan- 
tages as these, the mills which consti- 
itute so great a source of wealth to 
England, France, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, should no long- 
er remain strangers to our soil and peo- 
ple. Mining was the fashion in the 
vearly days, until the mines were thought 
to be nearly exhausted, and now agri- 
‘culture is in vogue, and its sure decline 
may force manufactories into existence. 
dts decline would not be regretted if it 
‘should accomplish such a result, for its 
wwenewal and establishment upon an en- 
during foundation would be certain to 
follow. 

Hitherto England has been the great 
‘manufacturing centre of the modern 
world. This resource added a power 
to the realm which no other nation ever 
possessed. It placed securely in her 
hand the sceptre as mistress of the 
ocean, and bound to the crown so many 
and such important foreign dependen- 
cies. She stood as the western ter- 
mini of the great central thoroughfares 
of civilized Europe, and naturally be- 
came the great supply station of the 
Western Continent. For two centuries 
she had no permanent rival either in 
our own market or in her skill in manu- 
factures; and America made her great; 
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great as a naval power; great in his- 
tory; great in commerce, and great as 
a civilizer of the modern world. She 
can rest now upon her laurels, in her 
green old age, with the consciousness 
that if her mines are becoming exhaust- 
ed, and her ancient market independent 
of her, her control of the commerce and 
manufactures of the world passing into 
other hands, she has yet performed her 
whole duty to the best of her knowledge, 
and her successor is a power, partially, 
of her own creation, speaking her lan- 
guage, adhering to her religion, and en- 
dowed with more than her indomitable 
will. 

The railway companies upon the Plains 
advance their supply stations as their 
work progresses. Prosperous cities 
languish and decline as they cease to be 
the terminus of important thorough- 
fares. To-day England is a way station 
and California has taken her place as 
the western termini of the converging 
lines of all the great central thorough- 
fares of the civilized world, and, geo- 
graphically, she occupies a position with 
reference to Asia and the Isles of the 
Pacific immensely superior to that of 
England with reference to America two 
centuries ago. Her central port is worth 
all the harbors of Britain combined, 
and, sitting at the verge of the Western 
Continent, and at the gate of Asia, no 
central thoroughfare can pass her for 
more than a hundred years to come. 
Undeniably, by virtue of position and 
natural resources California has the title 
to the market of Asia and the control of 
that market depends upon the enterprise 
and broad, liberal, statesmanlike govern- 
ment of her people. Manufactories are 
necessary to her commerce, her mines, 
and still more necessary to her agricul- 
ture, and the prosperity of all these in- 
dustries is essential to the completion 
of the grand destiny that is offered her. 

But to build up this great manufac- 
turing industry and make it a power in 
the land renders it necessary that we 
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should have cheap labor. We cannot 
subject our own people to a competition 
with the half-fed, half-clad labor of Eu- 
rope, and we are therefore compelled to 
utilize the only equivalent resource at 
our command. If Chinese labor only 
can create this industry and make it a 
leading feature in our resources, it would 
be the height of folly to forbid its entrance 
to the Golden Gate. If society must 
have “mudsills,” it is certainly better to 
take them from a race which would be 
benefited by even that position in a civil- 
ized community, than subject a portion 
of our own race to a position which they 
have outgrown. But in these days of 
high art, machinery has become the real 
mudsill of society, and the Chinaman 
comes in but one remove above it. To 


his shoulders is transferred the drudgery 
of toil, until by contact with a superior 
race he becomes fitted for higher duty, 
and in his turn yields his burden to an 
intelligence fitted to bear it. This is the 


order of the universe, or there would be 
no such thing as progress. Modern art 
has rendered this process practicable in 
human industry, and furnished for every 
class a place suited to its intelligence. 
More and more is labor graded as the 
world advances, and more and more the 
world advances as labor is graded. We 
need not therefore fear the influx of an 
inferior race, for we have a place for 
them which the ancients had not, and 
our own power is increased by their 
agency. This also is one of the most 
effective modern methods which Prov- 
idence has adopted for civilizing the 
world. It is worth more than all the 
missionaries that the world has ever 
produced. Preaching and precept and 
books for the, heathen are good, but 
teaching by example is worth them all. 
School the heathen in your own land 
and you will make missionaries worth 
the sending, and they will earn the in- 
struction they receive while it is given. 
Thus the world learns to economize 
labor and time, and at last copies the 
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example which nature has wasted upon 
it for thousands of years. 

Neither financially nor morally can 
we afford by unfriendly legislation to 
alienate the great market which lies at 
our door, or retard the establishment of 
an industry vital to our prosperity by 
repelling the influx of inferior classes. 
A narrow, selfish policy is as destructive 
of progress in nations as in individuals, 
and the more generously we treat the 
foreigner at home, the better will be our 
market abroad. California has done 
more in fifteen years to open the Chinese 
and Japanese empires to the commerce 
of the world, than all the rest of the 
world has done in a thousand years, 
simply by admitting Chinamen here to 
the rewards of our industry, and extend- 
ing over them, though reluctantly, the 
protection of our laws. The benefit will 
always be mutual if our civilization is 
worth as much to them as their market 
is to us, for the door being open, that 
civilization will as surely spread over 
Asia as the market of Asia will be open 
tous. Heretofore foreign trade has been 
forced upon China at the cannon’s 
mouth, but now she sends an embassy 
to all the world soliciting trade and in- 
tercourse. It is another example that 
the application of the golden rule is as 
useful to nations as to neighbors. 

Of course, it does not follow that be- 
cause the foreigner has a right to come 
here and a right to the equal protection 
of the laws, that, therefore he has a 
claim to an equal participation in the 
Government. The elective franchise 
cannot be too sacredly guarded by a 
people whose government depends for 
its existence upon the intelligence of its 
supporters. A popular government de- 
notes the necessity for a popular educa- 
tion, and that education should be the 
test of citizenship. A voice in the 
government is a privilege which no 
foreigner may claim, but which should 
be extended only @ the reward of his 
intelligence. If this policy were strictly 
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carried out and our people found to be 
sufficiently enterprising for the exigency 
of the times, there would be no founda- 
tion for the fear entertained by many, 
that immigration endangers the integrity 
of government, or for the dread of others, 
that the influx of an inferior race intro- 
duces a dangerous competition to our 
own labor, or tends to reduce the wages 
of the superior race. In consequence 
of our enterprise, labor in California is 
higher than it was ten years ago, and 
in greater demand, notwithstanding the 
presence of myriads of Chinamen among 
us, and the completion of the great con- 
tinental railroad five years sooner than 
it would have been completed without 
Chinese labor, is conclusive proof of 
their usefulness here. Only the want of 
enterprise and of an intelligent invest- 
ment of capital will render the presence 
of the Mongolians in any probable num- 
bers, either useless to our prosperity or 
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dangerous to our own labor. The clear- 
headed capitalist rejects the present one 
per cent. for the future five per cent. per 
month on his capital, and adds thereto 
the gratification of having done his part 
in forwarding the interests of all man- 
kind. Just as the great statesman al- 
ways waits upon the future for the har- 
vest of his fame, and proves his great- 
ness in foreseeing and providing for 
coming years. The popular judgment 
does not yet properly appreciate the 
worth of the men who lay the founda- 
tion of foreign commerce or domestic 
manufactures, but the time is coming 
when these great industries will be felt 
and known to be the greatest of agencies 
in civilizing and christianizing the heath- 
en world, and then justice will be done 
them. In the mean time there is, per- 
haps, sufficient solace to these public 
benefactors in the immense profits which 
wait upon successful enterprise. 
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Did n’t know Flynn ?— 
Flynn of Virginia— 
Long as he’s been ’yar 
Look ’ee here, stranger, 

Whar 4ev you been? 


Here in this tunnel 

He was my pardner— 
That same Tom Flynn. 

Working together, 

In wind and weather, 
Day out and in. 


Didn’t know Flynn! 
Well—that zs queer— 

Why it’s a sin 

To think of Tom Flynn; 
Tom with his cheer, 
Tom without fear— 
Stranger, look ’yar! 


Thar in the drift, 
Back to the wall, 
He held the timbers 

Ready to fall ; 
Then in the darkness 
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I heard him call: 
“Run for your life, Jake! 
Run for your wife’s sake ! 
Do n’t wait for me.” 

And that was all 
Heard in the din 
Heard of Tom Flynn, 

Flynn of Virginia. 


That’s all about 

Flynn of Virginia. 
That lets me out. 

Here in the damp— 
Out of the sun— 

That ’ar derned lamp 
Makes my eyes run. 
Well, there—I’m done! 


But, sir, when you’ll 
Hear the next fool 

Asking of Flynn— 
Flynn of Virginia, 

Just you chip in, 

Say you knew Flynn; 
Say that you’ve been ’yar. 
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SPRING, according to the almanac, is here; 
Spring, according to the fact, came two 
months ago. Whether the birds in this 
country are equally precocious and prema- 
ture we know not if ornithologists have yet 
determined, but St. Valentine was recog- 
nized on the fourteenth of February as in 
older lands. The papers duly informed us 
of the origin of the day, and of a certain Feast 
of Lupercalia, which we had a dim sus- 
picion of having read last year and the year 
before that. There is a monotony in ency- 
clopedic knowledge that is perilous. 

The fourth of the present month brings 
about that peaceful revolution which renders 
our Government the astonishment of the 
intelligent foreigner. Andrew II. yields up 
the sceptre—which a good many of us have 
more than figuratively charged him with 
holding—and Ulysses reigns in his stead. 
The day is significant to those Californians 
who fondly believe that the Pacific Coast, 
with its scarce a million of people, is en- 
titled to one-fifth representation of the en- 
tire Republic and a place in the Cabinet. 
But it is significant to Californians for an- 
other reason, and one more honestly con- 
nected with our local pride. 

On that day five years ago a man who 
exercised a singularly pure and wholesome 
influence on the political and social history 
of this State lay dead in San Francisco. 
The national cannon boomed in our harbor 
in memory of a simple citizen who held no 
office ; the national flag flew at half-mast for 
one who had no rank in its service ; and on 
the day of his funeral a vast multitude 
crowded his church, whose creed but few of 
that concourse held. This was but five 
years ago, and yet in this land of forgetful- 
ness it may be necessary to add to this pass- 
ing tribute that he who so well deserved 
California’s respect was Thomas Starr 
King. 


Ir is to be hoped that in course of time 
our English cousins will become sufficiently 
conversant with American social character 


to know that “ Wake Snakes,” “Tarna- 
tion,” “ Jerusalem,” and “ Wallop,” are not 
habitually on the lips of even middle-class 
Americans. If Mr. Reverdy Johnson could 
succeed in making Englishmen understand 
that an Eaglishman’s theory of an American 
is not infinitely superior to the fact, he would 
deserve well of his country, even if nothing 
else comes of his diplomacy. English satir- 
ists have, to some extent, succeeded in mod- 
ifying the popular national conception of a 
Frenchman as a dancing master, and surely 
it is time that some other idea of the Amer- 
ican than that modelled on Mr. Owens’s 
“Solon Shingle” should obtain in the 
British mind. It is charitable to suppose 
that Mr. Punch’s late fanciful account of an 
interview between General Grant and him- 
self—which was widely copied by the Amer- 
ican press—was based upon this national 
peculiarity. Certainly in no other way can 
we account for this venerable Joker making 
General Grant’s taciturnity apparent to the 
British nation by such interjections as 
“ Playful Cuss,” “ Classical Cuss,” “ Health, 
Old Hoss!” and “ Tot up ”—whatever that 
last theoretical bit of American slang, ut- 
terly unknown in America, may mean to 
an Englishman. Jr. Punch is a privileged 
jester, and we are too much his debtor for 
the best that the world knows of satire to 
find fault with fun when directed at us, but we 
hardly think that he would be guilty, at this 
late day, of representing Louis Napoleon as 
a spitter of frogs, or a dancing master, or 
attempt to convey his sentiments by aid of 
the conventional “ By Gar, Zare.” There are 
salient points of American character which 
can still be caricatured, and much we ad- 
mit is still food for satire, but we humbly 
protest that we have passed the stage when 
mere provincialisms, or what may stand to 
the English mind as simple vulgarity, is 
laughter-moving or truthful. Artemus Ward 
was funny, but not an ideal American, nor 
should Englishmen wonder if we are not 
flattered by their good-humored but rather 
dogmatic reiterations of that belief. 
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How MANY readers of novels, tired of 
“the making of books,” have blessed 
Tauchnitz for his unerring taste in select- 
ing for them what to read, and still more 
for the clear type, the small compass—fitted 
equally for the pocket or the hand—in which 
he puts the best efforts of modern novelists. 
The tourist in Europe—who travels “ first- 
class,” with his Tauchnitz edition of the 
last novel and a full purse—envies no soul. 
He is at peace with all the world, and if in 
England Her Most Gracious Majesty makes 
of a great cotton-spinner a lord, for the 
good he has done in his age and generation, 
why should not the Kaiser make Tauch- 
nitz Baron and Count of the Empire with 
our hearty approval. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 


RoME, January, 1869. 

CERTAIN sensational ideas have gone out 
of fashion. Bleeding Poland, prostrate Hun- 
gary, and mangled Greece no longer move 
the sympathies of the nineteenth century. 
Big nations eat up little ones, and the min- 
nows swim about merrily in the hearts of 
their devourers, The Emperor of Russia 
does not personally undertake the knouting 
of Polish princesses. The Sultan (outside 
the “Arabian Nights”) no longer bow- 
strings a thousand refractory barbarians a 
day. The Kaiser has ceased to deliver the 
woman and children of a kindred nation to 
the tender mercies of a brutal soldiery, 
while the men are drawn up in battalions 
and shot before breakfast. ous avons 
changé tout cela. But Greece will not be- 
lieve it; she will not think that her friends 
have changed their opinions, or her enemies 
their mode of dealing with her. She has 
made up her mind that she has a mission, 
and that said mission consists in giving a 
coup de grace to a certain sick man of whom 
we have heard once upon a time. The 
patient whose illness made so much trouble 
in Europe has, however, revived, and 
Greece herself is a confirmed invalid who 
may require very bitter medicine yet before 
she is healed. 

There can be no doubt that her conduct 
has been most aggravating, and that, with 
the exception of Russia, she has not a 
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friend in the world. She allows large bod- 
ies of volunteers to be organized, equipped, 
drilled, and sent off to fight the Turk. She 
fosters in every way the Cretan troubles. 
The Cretan families who have settled in 
Greece undoubtedly suffered much, both at 
the hands of friends and enemies, and were 
glad to escape from their distracted coun- 
try. But now, having worn out their wel- 
come, they are equally anxious to return to 
their homes. They are refused protection 
in carrying out their desires. Armed 
cruisers have been fitted up to carry on the 
war which Greece is actually waging. One 
of these, called to yield to the Turkish Ad- 
miral, replied by firing upon him, and then 
ran into Syra, where she was at once block- 
aded. The Admiral, however, acted with 
extreme moderation, and allowed her to be 
taken down to the Pirzus by a Greek ves- 
sel for adjudication. 

All these doings have been by no means 
viewed without emotion by the Great Pow- 
ers. Old Mother England has been in an 
especial state of mind, running from side to 
side of her tight little island to survey mat- 
ters, wringing her hands, and exclaiming : 
“ Have done there, you foolish, greasy, little 
baby. Stop kicking your big brother. He 
will be knocking you down the first thing 
you know, and who is to be everlastingly 
setting you on your feet !” 

“Oh! what is the best thing for me?” is 
ever her cry. She mourns over Jonathan, 
the prodigal son who never returned, but 
who is just now inquiring after some of his 
own earnings, which have been stolen by 
the members of her household. She weeps 
over Johnnie Crapaud, whom she hates with 
all her heart, and would surely bully, only 
she is afraid of him. She bites her nails as 
she contemplates the great game of soldiers 
at which her Teutonic neighbors are forever 
playing ; and to have danger to her dear 
self brought about by the bamtling she 
helped recover from suffocation, is more 
than she can endure. 

Turkey has resorted to very decided meas- 
ures, The Greek Minister has been or- 
dered out of the country, and the Turkish 
Ambassador to Greece recalled. Greeks 
generally have been sent home, or wherever 
else they chose to go outside the dominions 
of the Sultan, and the army is being put on 
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a war footing. It is said that the Porte has 
ordered Roumania and Servia to expel all 
Greeks from their borders, which order has 
been peremptorily refused. If this demand 
has been formally made, it will most surely 
have to be retracted, as the Great Powers 
will not allow it to be insisted upon. For 
the Great Powers must interfere. If they 
are not able to bring Greece to her senses, 
they must either be her gaolers until she 
promises to behalf herself, or give her up to 
receive a good whipping at the hands of the 
Turk. The latter would especially be a 
most doubtful experiment for the peace of 
Europe. It is strongly hoped that matters 
may be arranged by means of diplomatic 
notes, and the telegrams of to-day confirm 
these hopes. 

The news of the troubles in Spain will 
have reached you by telegraph. They are 
over, and with comparatively little blood- 
shed. The Provisional Government showed 
the greatest moderation and determination 
in its course. It is quite as well that the 
question of obedience to law should be 
settled now. The people of Spain have 
learned the first letter of the alphabet which 
will teach them to spell liberty. Doubtless 
Government was the more indulgent in its 
treatment of the rebels from its conscious- 
ness that it had erred in judgment in the 
early days of the revolution in establishing 
public workshops, which made the people 
suppose that they had a right forever to 
claim labor and wages at the hands of their 
rulers. It is easy to give, and easy to re- 
receive, but when one must at last cease 
to give, the whole matter becomes compli- 
cated at once. 

The Duke of Montpensier offered his 
services to the Government which had over- 
turned his family, and declaring himself the 
friend of revolution, was coming “to share 
with the army the glory of restoring liberty 
and order.” The plan was that the army 
and navy should be induced by its gen- 
erals, after subduing the rebels, to lift 
Montpensier on their shields at the right 
moment, and bear the struggling, unwilling 
monarch to the throne. The son of Louis 
Philippe inherits his father’s unfortunate 
habit of doing things at the wrong time. 
Loud refusals of kingly crowns, and meek, 
reluctant picking them up again is out of 
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fashion. The Duke was politely, but most 
decidedly, sent back about his business. 

The revolt was hopeless from the first. 
But a part only of Cadiz was in the hands 
of the rioters. An overwhelming military 
and naval force quietly bided its time. The 
circle which enclosed the rebels was grad- 
ually narrowed, and they lost hope, and 
eagerly embraced the offers of pardon held 
out to them. The elections are going on 
quietly. 

Greece and Spain fill up the political 
horizon of the month. The execution of 
Monti and Tognetti, which has so greatly 
exasperated the Italian people, is no longer 
a subject of excitement here. But the news 
that sentence of death had been pronounced 
upon two more unhappy men has again 
shaken the whole Penirsula. 

Ajani and Luzzi are the names of the two 
condemned men, Ajani (Aiani) was the 
owner of a large factory, and he and his 
workmen were known to be Liberals. After 
the defeat of Garibaldi martial law was 
proclaimed in Rome, and domiciliary visits 
were paid to the houses of suspected in- 
dividuals, that a search for arms might take 
place. The police on attempting to enter 
Ajani’s house were resisted. Of course, 
the occupants were overcome, and many of 
them slain, while all the rest were taken 
prisoners. One of the gendarmes re- 
ceived a fatal wound, and some others were 
more or less injured. The prisoners have 
just been sentenced tothe galleys for a period 
of years ; two of themtodeath. It is hoped, 
however, that this latter sentence will not 
be executed. 

All condemnations to death must be pre- 
sented to the Pope. He never signs a deed 
of execution, but if he stretches out his 
hand towards the paper containing the sen- 
tence, the prisoner is not put to death. 
The outstretched hand of the Vicar of 
Christ is supposed to bestow life upon the 
dying criminal. We will hope that it will 
be extended towards these unhappy men. 

The Christmas ceremonies took place as 
usual, The sword and cap annually blessed 
by His Holiness, for presentation to a Prince, 
were exposed at the service of the Sistine 
Chapel on the evening of the twenty-fourth. 
At three o’clock on the morning of the 
twenty-fifth occurs one of the most beauti- 
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ful services of the year. St. Peter’s, dimly 
lit by occasional tapers, and the distant 
gleaming of the lamps around the con- 
fessional, is opened, and the Pastorale or 
Shepherd’s Song is sung. The music is ex- 
quisite, and the scene most impressive. 
The choir is brilliantly illuminated. The 
voices of the singers pour out from its 
opened gates, and die away in its arches. 
Troops of wild peasantry, monks in gown 
and sandals, rich uniforms and smart livery, 
are gathered together in extraordinary com- 
bination. The church stretches away in 
every direction like a marble city. The 
dome rises in the dimness farther and 
farther towards the heavens. Gradually 
daylight steals in at the windows. And as 
the sun begins to rise, the choir leave the 
chapel, and the attendants pass out into the 
new day. 

About half-past nine the procession of 
soldiers and prelates herald in the Pope, 
who says mass at the high altar. The thou- 
sands of kneeling worshippers are silent 
while he lifts the host, and silver trumpets 
proclaim the ceremony consummated. It is 
an imposing sight, but I prefer that wit- 
nessed in the early morning, 

Some of our country people attended a 
banker’s party, and heard both the Pas- 
torales and the music of the pontifical mass, 
But they were more enterprising than pru- 
dent. 

Most of the residents gathered their inti- 
mate friends among the visitors at dinner, 
sending them home early, however, as they 
were to meet each other at a private supper 
party given by one of their number. The 
little ones were of course made happy with 
toys and bonbons, and Christmas - trees 
grow for their benefit in Rome as in America. 

The late Baron James Rothschild was born 
in the Jews quarter at Frankfort, in 1792. 
In the mean house which was the birthplace 
of this family of Croesuses, their mother 
lived her long life of ninety-nine years, re- 
fusing to leave her people and the neighbor- 
hood, where yet the children spit at the 
“Christian dogs ” who pass them by. Baron 
Rothschild inherited a large fortune from 
his father, who was banker to the Prince of 
Hesse Cassel. His own fortune was colos- 
sal. He left two milliards of francs. Al- 
though he was inflexible in business mat- 
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ters, he was capable of acts of generosity. 
He once lost 11,000,000 of francs, but he 
prevented a famine by the operation. He 
exchanged Russian paper, which he bought 
up, for grain, and loading ships with it at 
every southern port, obliged the specu- 
lators to sell theirs at a moderate profit. 
He also founded hospitals, built a syna- 
gogue, and performed many acts of charity 
among his own people. 

His family mourned for him in accordance 
with the touching rites of their religion, 
sitting upon the floor with rent garments 
and dishevelled hair and unshorn beards, 
and meeting twice a day in the room where 
he lay, to pray. Every poor person who 
chose to call at the door on the day after his 
death, received a napoleon and an enor- 
mous sum of money was thus distributed. 

Buchanan Read gives, this evening, a 
dinner and an evening entertainment, at 
which a large number of Americans will be 
present to greet Professor Longfellow. Miss 
Cushman arrived in Rome the day before 
Christmas, and completes our number of 
American residents. 

The Club, lately established by our coun- 
try people, and of which they only are al- 
lowed to become members, is a decided 
success. They have a beautiful suite of 
rooms, a fine billiard-table, a well-stocked 
reading-room, and very strict rules to en- 
sure the objects for which the Club was 
originated. They propose to give a ball 
early in January, which is sure to be a most 
popular entertainment. 

I have been favored to-day with a glance 
at Mr. Randolph Rogers’s statue of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. It is to be exhibited a few 
days hence, and will prove a rare treat. 
The statue is a sitting one; the likeness 
excellent ;-the ‘deep, pathetic eyes,” the 
thoughtful brow, are there. Our President 
has just signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and looks out into the unknown future 
which he has invoked, and which gave 
him the murderer’s knife and the martyr’s 
crown. Mg. Rogers, an earnest patriot as 
well as a man of true genius, has brought to 
his work his love of his art, and his love of 
his country ; and while he has paid a beauti- 
ful tribute to the memory of Mr. Lincoln, he 
has given another and most splendid speci- 
men of his own great talent. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE AMERICAN NOTE 
Books OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Those who are merely curious to know 
the zenesis of a great Master’s works will 
find enough to satisfy them here. The 
themes of those weird tales we have all ad- 
mired, the germs of those strange and some- 
times morbid growths which have since as- 
tonished the world, even the stern moral ad 
ovo, are scattered through these pages, with 
other fancies—often an inspiration, some- 
times merely odd—which the great romancer 
had not yet embodied. For everything that 
Hawthorne has elaborated may be traced 
directly to this source, with much, alas, still 
to be elaborated. 

Those who hold that these relations of the 
author to his own creations are something 
sacred and mystic, and their exposure a 
peril to art—a view perhaps not inconsistent 
with what we knew of Hawthorne’s shy, 
sensitive nature and fastidious artistic taste 
—will feel something of regret that the veil 
should ever have been lifted. For the “ Note 
Books ” add nothing to his literary fame. 
Their revelations of his inner life do not 
compare with those more carefully arranged 
and charming glimpses which he gives of 
himself in his earlier works. There is 
nothing that can stand beside those exquis- 
ite prefaces to the “ Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” and “The Scarlet Letter.” The 
“ Note Books” simply corroborate the truth 
and fidelity of those more formal confes- 
sions. The lovers of Hawthorne will recog- 
nize this, and accept this posthumous publi- 
cation as a tribute to their favorite’s fame, 
rather than an additional evidence of his 
genius. They will prefer the finished frag- 
ment of “The Dolliver Romance” to this 
rough draft—if such a term can be applied 
to anything that came from Hawthorne’s pen 
—of ten years’ experience. 

It is a singular feature of the “ Note 
Books,” that even in their frank confessions, 
the author’s personality somehow escapes 
us. Do we know any more of Hawthorne 
than we did before? We recognize the 


matchless style, the sober, autumnal contem- 
plativeness, as sweet and sad as an Indian- 
summer day, but do not see the man. We 
may read that he milked the cows at Brook 
Farm—yea, even Miss Fuller’s “transcen- 
dental heifer”’— but the fact brings him no 
nearer to us. His inspectorship of the coal 
at Boston wharf makes him no more acces- 
sible. In his seven-by-nine study at Con- 
cord, under his apple trees, gathering his 
pumpkins, splitting his wood—in his most 
unheroic and prosaic moments—“ the divin- 
ity that doth hedge a king” stands between 
him and the vulgar spectator. His isola- 
tion is aristocratic, even as he is far 
excellence the gentleman of American let- 
ters. We cannot make free with him even 
over his familiar ‘* Note Books.” 

To put it more plainly, it would seem 
that this greatest of American writers could 
scarcely be called a democrat. He recog- 
nized social castes and conditions, and he 
had an eye for a snob as keen as Thack- 
aray’s. He contemplatively crushes a fes- 
tive young barkeeper who sports a “ bosom 
pin,” and the spruce young clerks, ‘‘ merely 
Sunday gentlemen,” whom he sees at a sub- 
urban hotel. Evenon Independence Day, 
in the face of the Declaration, he notes that 
certain daughters of the Republic, who are 
looking at the fire-works, though pretty, 
have a “plebeianism” in the tones of their 
voices. The “Note Books” betray a criti- 
cal study of the provincialisms of American 
character, not unlike Dr. Holmes, but less 
aggressive, satirical, and more philosophi- 
cal Holmes’s “young man called John,” 
“Gifted Hopkins,” and the “landlady’s 
daughter” who said “Yes?” and kept an 
accordeon, were all seen by Hawthorne and 
recorded with grave complacency in his 
“Notes.” Quietly observant, but always 
self-contained, watchful of himself while 
watching others, a rare combination of per- 
ception and introspection, he seems to have 
moved among enthusiasts, reformers, men 
of progress, politicians, and the indigenous 
elements of New England society, more 
like the disembodied, unsubstantial spirit of 
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one of his Puritan ancestors than a con- 
temporary man. Nor would it be inconsist- 
ent with some of his own quaint beliefs to 
fancy that the soul of some ancestral poet, a 
contemporary of Shakespeare, but unknown 
to fame, looked out of the quiet eyes of this 
conservative collector of the port of Salem. 

His love of Nature was characteristic and 
peculiar. He had not Thoreau’s Indian in- 
sight and experience ; he did not give him- 
self up to an adoration of wood and field 
like Emerson and the other New England 
pantheists, but his perception was as keen as 
Thoreau’s, and when Nature was attuned to 
certain moods of his own he unconsciously 
worshipped her. But he was often critical in 
his admiration, and then his delineation be- 
came almost photographic in its relentless 
accuracy. Generally, he seems to have 
brought into his country life the intelligent 
curiosity of the cultivated citizen, which 
permits no novelty to pass unrecorded. The 
slow-moving Concord repelled first and then 
fascinated him, and we have no picture in 
literature as complete as the one he has left 
us of that river of Peace. His description 
of a rainy day in summer is perfect, as is, in 
quite another way, his instinctive recogni- 
tion of the coming autumn in an August land- 
scape. Thoreau’s experience surely was no 
more unerring than the poetic instinct which 
indited this: ‘ The grass is still as verdant 
on the hills and in the valleys ; the foliage 
of the trees is as dense and as green; the 
flowers are abundant along the margin of 
the river and in the hedge-rows, and deep 
among the woods; the days, too, are as 
fervid as they were a month ago; and yet 
in every breath of wind, and in every beam 
of sunshine, there is an autumnal influence. 
I know not how to describe it. Methinks 
there is a sort of coolness amid all the heat, 
and a mildness in the brightest of the sun- 
shine. A breeze cannot stir without thrill- 
ing me with the breath of autumn, and I 
behold its pensive glory in the far golden 
gleams among the long shadows of the trees. 
The flowers, even the brightest of them— 
the golden rod and the gorgeous cardinals— 
the most glorious flowers of the year—have 
this gentle sadness amid their pomp. Pen- 
sive autumn is expressed in the glow of 
every one of them, * * * * * There 
is no other feeling like that caused by this 
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faint, doubtful, yet real perception, or rather 
prophecy, of the year’s decay, so deliciously 
sweet and sad at the same time.” 

Disconnected, irregular, and sporadic, as 
are these ‘* Notes "—sometimes interspersed 
with letters and journalizing—so great is 
the predominance of Hawthorne’s style 
and thought throughout that the effect 
is one of harmony. The theme is infinitely 
varied, but always the same sweet, sad, minor 
chords. An experience which seems to 
have moved much like the peaceful river 
upon whose banks it was recorded; its 
languid current morbidly tinged by that 
through which it flowed, yet bearing on its 
bosom the fragrant flower de luce and un- 
ruffled breadths of peaceful sky and cloud, 
as it swept in even rhythm out by the shadow 
of willows and aider to the eternal sea 
whose influence it had prophetically felt 
afar. The clue to much that is here is, of 
course, lost forever ; 

“The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower, 
Unfinished must remain,” 
sang Longfellow in his beautiful threnody. 
Who shall finish “‘ The Dolliver Romance” ? 
has been asked. Alas, who shall rear these 
unblessed, unchristened elfs—the foundlings 
of our author’s brain. 

For the last half century we have 
talked much about the coming Ameri- 
can genius. Several people purporting to 
be him have appeared during that period 
in different parts of the Republic. The 
West was to evolve him from the illim- 
itable in her own boundless prairies ; the 
East was to claim him as the crowning flower 
of her high civilization—a crest on the bright 
waves of the Aéantic. Certain gentlemen, 
whose special faculty was to know much 
about coming men, told us what he would 
be. But only within the past five years did 
we become aware that he had actually come, 
and that he had written some children’s 
stories which were good, and had been put 
away on our shelves and forgotten ; that for 
many years, to use his own pathetic words, 
“he was the most obscure man of letters in 
America;” that he could only afford to 
write by accepting small offices from the 
people he was to honor; that a good many 
yet do not know him, and will be surprised 
to hear that he is dead, and that his name 
was Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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SKETCHES ABROAD WITH PEN AND PEN- 
cIL. By Felix O. C. Darley. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 


Mr. Darley is such a happy exception 
to the general run of gentlemen who are 
beguiled by admiring “ friends” into mak- 
ing a book of their private letters from 
famous places, that we are perhaps willing 
to accord him a higher degree of praise 
than his literary merit deserves. His style, 
at least, has none of that cheap rhetoric and 
stilted effect which is so singularly charac- 
teristic of those artless beings who write 
solely for the “eye of friends.” Friends 
are proverbially weak and long-suffering ; 
that they can and do stand a great deal we 
have ample evidence in the fact that the 
dreariest literature is apt to be that which 
has already passed “the favorable criticism 
of the writer’s friends,” or has been printed 
in obedience to the “wishes of many who 
had the pleasure of hearing it read.” 

But the reader, who is not frightened 
away by the preliminary apology, will find 
Darley’s letters quite natural and his criti- 
cisms of foreign lands amusingly lawless 
and unhackneyed. Like certain late trav- 
ellers—some of them Californian—he is 
somewhat of a Philistine, but unlike them, 
he brings an artist’s eye for color, harmony, 
and the picturesque into the repose of the 
older civilizations. And while his pen is 
eminently practical, his pencil is busy with 
the grotesque, the picturesque, and the 
characteristic. He gives us charming 
glimpses of English scenery, medizval 
architecture, with his pencil, while his pen 
dutifully fullows the guide-books. He 
draws mischievous pictures of the monu- 
mental effigies of gentlemen Crusaders, 
with the very modern walking sticks and um- 
brellas of tourists placed beside them, and 
fashionable hats resting upon their recum- 
bent forms, and he tells us that “Time re- 
spects crowns as little as hob-nails; you 
might now take all that is left of Harry 
the Eighth—who once made all England 
tremble at his frown—between your finger 
and thumb, and he would only make you 
sneeze at most.” 

In France he suffers, humorously, from 
the fact that his English is rarely un- 
derstood and his French never. He is 
funny over Alpine ascents ; he caricatures 
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an artist who is copying a Dutch picture, 
with his tongue hanging out of his mouth, 
like a boy at his first writing lesson ; he sees 
the Holland windmills, “like jolly Dutch- 
men throwing their arms about after im- 
bibing much schnapps ;” he “takes off” 
Bulwer; he is quite as jocular over His 
Holiness the Pope—exhibited in a chair at 
St. Peter’s—as he is over his models; he 
tells us of the baptism of a baby two days 
old, who has the “precious liquid ladled 
over its unfortunate head to convey to its 
feeble mind an idea of the Deluge,” and 
something mumbled over it “ which sound- 
ed like the buzzing of moral bees.” 

To this kind of western lawlessness and 
independence of precedent and established 
things, we perhaps owe his criticism on the 
pre-Raphaelite artists, which has a certain 
weight and significance as coming from Mr. 
Darley. We copy itas a specimen of his 
more serious criticism, and as one of the 
best things in his little volume. The italics 
are ours : 

“Figures frozen in eternal prayer or 
adoration, and clothed in draperies of tin ; 
forms meagre and wretched, scattered over 
the canvas like tombstones in a church- 
yard, and quite as depressing; puppets 
stopped, by an unexpected hitch in their 
wires, in half-expressed action, with a back- 
ground composed of a castle or other ancient 
edifice, and trees of a most toy-like and in- 
nocent design, all scrambling into the fore- 
ground, regardless of perspective, and perch- 
ing upon the shoulders or head of some 
worthy saint, who seems to be quite uncon- 
scious of the fact. Some of the heads do, 
indeed, possess a certain purity and earnest- 
ness of expression, and it cannot be denied 
that a few of their works display an effect of 
color which is pleasing. Zhese men were 
great in their day, because there was no better 
art then existing. They were the sincere 
and earnest pioneers of that higher art, 
which rose in all its power and magnificence 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
—works that astonished and delighted their 
own and all succeeding generations, such 
as Titian, Veronese, Vandyke, and Rem- 
brandt; pictures composed in the highest 
style of art, splendid in color, grand and 
comprehensive in design. To assert that 
the works of the pre-Raphaelites are equal 
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to those of the men I have mentioned, is 
simply preposterous, and like claiming for 
the inventor of the tea-kettle a creative 
genius as great as that of Watt, who from 
the hint it gave him, produced the steam- 
engine.” 

Topacco AND ALCOHOL. I. It does Pay 
to Smoke. II. The Coming Man will 
Drink Wine. By John Fiske, M. A. LL.D. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 

Mr. Parton’s popular lines have not lately 
fallen in pleasant places. Since “ Smoking 
and Drinking” was published, people have 
been found wicked enough to assert that Mr. 
Parton was illogical, and even smokers who 
did not know exactly what the petitio principii 
was, have mildly objected to be told that 
they were “drugged,” and that they had 
“lost their virility,” when they “knew”— 
to use a favorite argument of Mr. Parton’s 
—that they had not. And now Mr. Parton’s 
evil genius raises up a Mr. Fiske, who in his 
defence of that 800,000,000 of the world’s 
people, who according to Von Bibra use 
tobacco, incidentally demolishes Mr. [ar- 
ton, and the remaining 200,000,000 whom 
we will agree to admit have faith in Mr. 
Parton. The defence is complete and 
ought to be final, and yet such is the ad- 
vantage that sensational assertion often 
gains over calm reasoning, that we dare say 
Mr. Parton will find more readers than Mr. 
Fiske. The world is not yet entirely freed 
from certain medizval beliefs that what 
pleases us is invariably bad, that what we 
are apt to look upon as blessings are simply 
curses in disguise, and that it is to a certain 
degree sinful to attempt to prove the con- 
trary. A good many smokers adopt a feeble 
compromise—admit the evil, and—keep the 
tobacco! Itis this kind who furnish men 
like Mr. Parton with the only real weapons 
they possess and purchase peace at the ex- 
pense of principle. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Fiske to attempt 
to give a condensation of his elaborate and 
scientific reply. He answers Mr. Parton in 
detail and always successfully. Perhaps the 
pivotal point of his argumentis the proof that 
the stimulation produced by the small doses 
of tobacco and alcohol taken by the mod- 
erate drinker and smoker is not followed by 
a corresponding reaction. This fact, by the 
way, has been afso demonstrated (without 
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any reference to the present controversy) in 
an English periodical within the past few 
months. Mr. Fiske exposes the old fallacy 
by demonstrating the difference which exists 
between the stimulus of a small dose, which 
is akinto that produced by food and other 
natural causes, and the arcosis of a large 
dose, which is abnormal and followed by de- 
pression. That a man may drink moderate- 
ly without being an incipient drunkard ; that 
the system does not become so insensible as 
to require augmented quantities to produce 
stimulation ; that the satisfaction, relief, ex- 
altation, or sedative effect, produced by al- 
cohol and tobacco is not a delusion and a 
snare, and that as‘long as such effects are 
produced the smoker or drinker’s physical 
economy is not harmed by them, are some 
of the principal facts demonstrated by this 
capital little book. 

The defect of the book is the retention 
of some partisan slang, which might have 
suited the journal in which the review origi- 
nally appeared, but which is out of place 
here, as it makes Mr. Fiske characterize 
certain things as being “radical” that he 
simply means are “silly.” And this weak- 
ness may be brought against it by fierce 
patriots, as well as by those dreadful col- 
porteurs of society who feel it their duty to 
strew the pleasant paths of this none-too- 
joyous existence with the dead leaves of 
uninteresting tracts. 


THe CuristMas Hoipays IN Rome. By 
the Rt. Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D., 
Bishop of California. New York: E, P. 
Dutton & Co, 

The impressions and experiences related 
in this pleasant volume belong to that pre- 
historic period when few Americans—and 
those only of the higher class—went to 
Europe. What is now the dissipation of a 
few weeks, and the outlay of an excursion 
ticket, was then one of the venerated and 
established privileges of fortune—a kind of 
solemn, educational, and social pilgrimage, 
and the fitting sequence of a collegiate 
course. To have letters to our Minister at 
St. James, with the contingency of a pre- 
sentation to royalty ; to have one’s banker in 
Paris, Vienna, and Rome, with one’s own 
courier and post-horses, was essential. The 
young graduate added to this outfit two or 
three volumes of the Delphine classics, a 
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Livy, Middleton’s Cicero—for Forsyth had 
not then put a barrister’s wig on Mark 
Tully. and written of him as a Queen’s 
Counsel—Childe Harold’s Plgrimage for 
sentiment, and John Murray for facts—and 
he was ready to go. The last that was gen- 
erally seen of him he was leaning over the 
taffrail in the act of repeating the “ Fare- 
well” from Childe Harold, with his atten- 
tions divided between Byron and nausea. 

In those brave days the present Bishop of 
California, whose diocese was then an un- 
dreamt-of possibility, spent his first winter 
abroad in Rome. And a pleasant winter it 
seemed to have been. The enthusiasm of 
youth, a strong poetic taste, and the scholarly 
training of this young American ecclesiast 
lent a charm and freshness to his first impres- 
sions which even Story’s color and details 
cannot entirely supplant, nor the iconoclasm 
of later travellers destroy. Rome was to 
him the Rome of Romulus and lupine tra- 
dition, of Sallust and Livy, of Cicero, of 
Augustus, of Czsar, of St. Paul, of the 
Christian Fathers, of Byron and Rogers. 


The latter gentlemen were—and we think, 
without discredit to clerical propriety—his 


quite frequent companions. He looked at 
Pagan Rome, and as a scholar he rever- 
enced; he looked at Artistic Rome, and as 
a man of taste he admired ; he looked upon 
Catholic Rome, and as a Protestant he pro- 
tested. Yet his religious opinions did not 
affect his love of beauty and the picturesque, 
and his account of the ceremonials of the 
Christmas season is perhaps the most truth- 
ful and entertaining on record. Gregory 
XVI. is since dead, and Pro Mono reigns in 
his stead ; the polyglot Mezzofanti is dead 
too, and has left no successor, but the story 
is as interesting now as then. The work has 
passed through several editions in England, 
and this is the second in America. 


No Baby IN THE HOUSE AND OTHER StTO- 
RIES FOR CHILDREN. San Francisco: 
A. Roman & Co. 

The playful dedication of this little book 
promises a natural, genial style, which the 
contents fairly bear out. The author—whose 
name modestly appears only in the dedica- 
tion—has that honest, hearty appreciation 
of children which belongs to young-woman- 
hood in its normal condition, with a good 
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deal of poetry of expression superadded. 
Every mother is more or less of a poet in 
her relations to her baby, and the quality is 
apt to be contagious, particularly with our 
fair young author, in whom evidently the 
appearance of a plump baby produces ec- 
static contemplation. One of these stories 
is fairly punctuated with kisses, and there 
is a general refrain throughout the volume, 
of that sentiment inscribed on christening 
mugs of “‘ Bless the Baby.” 

Yet we can readily believe that the stories 
are none the less effective in their sphere 
for this quality, and some of them are more 
ambitious. We like ‘The Brown Noses” 
best, perhaps, for its lawlessness and the 
lack of that very obvious moral which the 
author has deemed necessary to append to 
the others. ‘The Doctor’s Frog” is good, 
“Johnny Checkup” is funny, and so is 
“Chee,” though we have a faint idea that it 
isn’t meant to be so. The book is Califor- 
nian in origin, but the few local allusions 
are in good taste. 


Dr. HoweELt’s FAMILY. By Mrs. H. B, 
Goodwin. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This book, by way of explanation or intro- 

duction, plunges at once into a shipwreck, 

and of course when a lady handles the helm 
one must not expect very correct steer- 
ing. The first of thirty-seven chapters 
shows us the bark (séc) Ste//a, from Smyrna, 
of course fig-laden, almost within sight of 
New York; anon the wind veers to the 
northwest, and the ice accumulates so fast, 
that the vessel was driven to the northeast, 
under a heavy press of frozen canvas. Hav- 
ing of course been driven ashore and some 
iced humanity rescued, we are introduced 
by way of thaw to Doctor Howell’s family, 
sitting round a blazing fire—said family com- 
posed of the doctor, his wife (lately widow), 

Diantha, daughter of second marriage, and 

Louise, offspring of the first. Naturally, 

Diantha is ugly, with latent beauty, and 

soulful ; and Louise, lovely and soulless. 

The group is completed by a cub Howell, 

“intelligent and overflowing,” which, when 

the cub is not ours, has a terrible signifi- 

cance. Diantha goes out with good Papa 
on Dorcas errands, and Louise stays at 
home—her mother’s idol—doing elegant 
nothingness. Edna, the wrecked girl, comes 
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according to the A B C of novel writing 
under Diantha’s care, is received into the 
doctor’s house spite of his wife’s tears and 
protestations, and a Mrs. Bartlette, who 
turns out to be a disreputable relation of Ed- 
na’s, is chosen to nurse her. Mrs. Howell and 
Louise go to New York and live extrava- 
gantly—the latter, after paying a short visit 
home, and speaking French, marries a Sec- 
retary of Legation. Mrs. Howell goes into 
mining stocks with more assessments than 
dividends, and at the end dies repentant. 

Horace Metcalf, who formerly loved Louise, 

sees the error of his ways, and espouses 

Diantha. The filling up is of the usual 

style—there is nothing original, nothing 

wrong, nothing interesting. The work re- 
minds one of those immaculate virgins who 
are generally set down to make tea in small 

assemblies. We forgot Edna, but have a 

dim remembrance that, after being snubbed 

all her life by Mrs. Howell, her loving na- 

ture is fully recognized by that lady at her 
last gasp. 

MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS FROM ITALY 
AND SWITZERLAND. From the German 
of Lady Wallace. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 

Have any of our readers seen a portrait 
of Mendelssohn, with the long, irregular, 
half curling locks and the great, soft eyes 
that looked under that high forehead, with 
the large, flexible mouth so full of expres- 
sion? All these are reproduced in his let- 
ters. A slight biographical notice by Julie 
de Marguerittes prefaces them. His letters 
are chiefly addressed to his darling sister 
Fanny, and to their mutual teacher of music, 
Zelter ; the others are written to a younger 
brother and sister. The first epistle de- 
scribes his visit, in 1830, to old Goéthe; 
thence his letters are erratic — sometimes 
from Munich, Vienna, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Milan, etc. : all of them full of the 
love of nature and art, and interspersed 
with slight musical canzonets, which make 
them very interesting. It would be impos- 
sible in our limited space to give extracts ; 
and the fair translator of these letters of the 
famous author of songs without words must 
be content with our slight notice of them, 
and look upon such as words without song. 
In the letters, as published by Leypoldt 
and Holt, of New York, are, both songs 
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and words, each worthy of study. That 
which we have said of the letters from Italy 
applies equally to those from Switzerland. 
The printing of the book is good, and the 
paper very bad. 


THE Woman’s Kincpom. A Love Story. 
By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” ‘Two Marriages,” “A Noble 
Life,” “The Ogilvies,” “A Life for a 
Life,” “Olive,” etc. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 


“A good, old-fashioned love story,” as 
the girls call it, is a good thing. And such 
a story is more likely to be a good thing 
than a common. The days of love stories, 
pure and simple, are no more, and, instead 
thereof, we are treated to desert island stories, 
or the interesting villains who wreck their 
own vessels in order to get the insurance ; 
or, lost diamonds and baffled detectives. 
But here is a work that deliberately declares 
itself to be nought but a love story, and, 
with a courage that nearly amounts to te- 
merity, has only four principal characters, 
all of whom, the reader need scarcely be 
informed, are lovers, though it is possible 
that one of the quartette, pretty Miss Letty, 
would be allowed to put ina disclaimer to 
that title. And the story is, after all, noth- 
ing more nor less than a love story. The 
author fulfils the promise made on the title- 
page, and honestly endeavors to put in all 
the love that is possible in the space occu- 
pied by the book. As there are only four 
characters in the principal parts, it neces- 
sarily follows that there must be some di- 
versity among them, to make things inter- 
esting. Accordingly, we have one lover— 
plain, unpretending, solid, and a little 
dreary in his goodness; another is hand- 
some, gifted, erratic, fervent, and sighing 
like a furnace. The solid lover is inevita- 
bly mated to the solid, goody-goody young 
lady—while the erratic and gifted young 
man flutters in an unnaturally prolonged 
agony around the brilliant flames of the 
beauty of the story. This is the plot, and 
the reader sees how nicely the dramatis 
persone can be made to act as foils for each 
other. Letty’s selfish loveliness is admira- 
bly relieved against her sister’s angelic 
goodness and human homeliness. Miss 
Mulock has given us these same characters 
once or twice before. The good girl whois 
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not pretty, and the pretty girl who is not 
good, both figure in all of her later novels. 
Is not this becoming a little tiresome? If 
Edna, of the “‘Woman’s Kingdom,” were 
not so exasperatingly perfect, she would be 
more human and more like people whom 
we see outside of novels. If Letty were less 
beautiful and more positive in character, 
she would be a possibility ; as it is, she is a 
monstrous fiction—a lovely girl with good 
intentions, but utterly vain and selfish. 
Still, as a love story, which is all this 
claims to be, the work is a success, It is 
not easy to conjure so much out of so little ; 
and the author deserves credit for having 
made so readable a book with only four 
“speaking parts” in it, The women only 
are worth listening to. Edna, it is true, is a 
trifle dull in her frequent sermonizing, but, 
in the main, is sensible, and is rewarded by 
marrying well. But Letty, the bad angel of 
the book, is truly amusing ; her airy selfish- 
ness, meant to be very wicked, is piquant 
and excessively diverting. Her author called 
her into being to teach young people how 
wicked it is to flirt and break young men’s 
hearts, by pretending to love them. But 
the young persons will see that a fatal error 
has been made in Letty’s anatomy, by leav- 
ing out a heart; consequently, they will be 
diverted by her odd speeches, and may pos- 
sibly sigh that they are not so beautiful as 
this heartless young woman is represented 
as being. And, after all, is there not a cer- 
tain flavor of wildness in the human heart 
that revolts at the prospect of such a dead 
level of humdrum goodness as that which 
we are morally certain must be the lot of the 
married Doctor and Edna? Would two 
such excessively good persons be a safe 
model pair for the emulation of married 
couples generally? We are inclined to be- 
lieve that Miss Mulock has treated us to an 
ideal family in that of the Doctor’s, and that 
it is just as well for the race that it is an 
unattainable ideal. It is, however, the 
crowning feature of Woman’s Kingdom, 
according to Miss Mulock, that having been 
a good, faithful, and loving wife, and a true 
mother to a large family of miraculous boys, 
she should also be a shining example to all 
silly women who do not know their own 
mind, and should make herself generally 
useful as a sage comforter to all broken 
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disappointed, and petulant people, who 
make fools of themselves, by falling in love 
with a pretty face which has no heart be- 
neath it. This is Miss Mulock’s idea of 
Woman’s Kingdom. 


THE CHILD WiFE. A Tale of the Two 
Worlds. By Captain Mayne Reid, author 
of “ The Scalp Hunters,” etc. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1869. pp. 402. 
Occasionally one meets with a book in 

which it seems apparent that the author 
has pitched his story in too low a key, and, 
though conscious thereafter continually that 
he is not doing as well as he possibly might, 
he cannot recover himself and mend, be- 
cause he has made a fatal error at beginning. 
“The Child Wife” is very much such a 
book as this, except that one is haunted 
with a vague suspicion that it is the best 
that the author can do after all. The tone 
of the book is low, and whether the charac- 
ters are graduates from London crimping- 
houses or figure as emperors and “ blue- 
bloods,” the same cast of vulgarity is sick- 
lied over all. Even the illustrious hero of 
the tale is not always well-mannered, and 
is redolent with the fumes of “ brandy- 
smashes ” and cigars almost too habitually 
for such a freux chevalier as Maynard, 
the revolutionary chieftain, is designed to 
appear. 

Captain Mayne Reid has established a 
repute among the boys of this generation 
for story-writing which may well be envied. 
The hearty and unquestioning appetites of 
our boys welcome with greediness his “ Scalp 
Hunters,” “ Plant Hunters,” and other wild 
tales of wild life in the tropics, South Amer- 
ica, and other remote parts of the world. 
But when he forsakes the domain of the 
jaguar, the lion, the llamo, and the wild In- 
dian, to saunter through the palaces of Fifth 
Avenue and Belgravia, or gossip in the cool 
corridors of a Newport hotel, his adventures 
are exciting only because they are awk- 
ward. The highly-spiced novelist of school- 
boy literature may fascinate his young au- 
dience, and his geography and zovlogy pass 
muster unchallenged, but in polite society he 
is a lamentable failure. Surely nothing can be 
more comical than the Captain’s report of 
a council of the Great Powers, at which 
the notables call each other “ Highness,” 
“ Prussia,” or “Prince,” as occasion re- 
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quires, and a noble British diplomat (Lord 
Cowley?) makes atrocious puns while the 
party arrange for a general European war 
with the same nonchalance with which Lon- 
don burglars might plan (as the author sen- 
timentally observes) ‘“‘for cracking a crib.” 
Nor is the Captain any more successful with 
American society. Even when he attempts 
to portray what we fondly call “our best 
society,” he endues his characters with in- 
sufferable vulgarity, and makes their dignity 
only rise to a dreary turgidity. Think of a 
lovely young belle lecturing her cousin on 
the wrongs of Ireland, the attractions of life 
in New York, and the superiority of the 
male sex, all in one breath. This is high- 
life below stairs with a vengeance. 

Captain Reid is one of those authors who 
find it much more convenient and agreeable 
to say “apres Je bal” than “after the ball,” 
and consider “chamédre de coucher” vastly 
more elegant than any Saxon phrase could 
possibly be. These French phrases are only 
the thin varnish which he makes use of 
to conceal his congenial savagery; and, 
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with the habitudes of his legitimate trade 
strong upon him, he must have his “ Zenaida 
dove” and boa constrictor occasionally, 
even in the society of impossible aristocrats 
and gentle-folks. Mayne Reid without his 
war paint and hunting shirt reminds us of 
nothing so much as the homely old figure 
of “a bear in moccasins.” Nor is he any 
more skilful in his plot than might be ex- 
pected of a compiler of thrilling adventures 
by field and flood. One sees the end from 
the beginning, and though lords and ladies 
take the place of ‘‘ Red Dick” and his wild 
congeners of the Brazilian forests, you are 
calm in the belief that all of this premon- 
itory fiddling is to eventuate in the red and 
blue fire of the closing tableau, in which all 
the leading virtuous characters choose part- 
ners for life and occupy striking positions, 
while vice receives a cleaving stroke upon 
its crest and dies hard. The “ Child Wife” 
is an inconspicuous young person, appear- 
ing late in the book, and chiefly useful to 
give a title to the story and take a prom- 
inent place in the aforementioned tableau. 








